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HOME ECONOMICS FROM A MAN'S POINT OF VIEW.' 


THomMAsS Nixon CARVER. 
Director of Rural Organization Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


I sometimes think that if I could write a book—that is, a good 
book, I should write it on the subject of the child as an article of 
consumption. I have not in mind any such cynical idea as the pro- 
posal of Dean Swift, to serve up Irish babies on English breakfast 
tables as a means of restoring the prosperity of Ireland. But I have. 
in mind, first, a rather nice distinction in economic theory, and sec- 
ond, an incident which came under my observation about two years 
ago. Economic theorists make the distinction between producers’ 
goods and consumers’ goods and they base this distinction upon the 
question whether the goods under consideration satisfy wants directly 
or indirectly. All goods which satisfy wants directly are called con- 
sumers’ goods, but all goods which satisfy them indirectly, by ena- 
bling us to get the things we really want, are producers’ goods. The 
child as an article of consumption, therefore, merely means that the 
child is a source of direct rather than indirect satisfaction. The 
incident referred to was as follows: A small boy, about three years 
of age, was playing in the street with some other children of about 
his own age and apparently having a glorious time. He was out in 
the open air and getting exercise of various desirable kinds. A very 
proper and well-dressed maid came out and said “Come, Johnny, 
you must now come and take your walk,” and so Johnny went walk- 


1 Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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ing demurely down the sidewalk with this very proper maid, taking 
his morning exercise. That sight, I think, must have been very 
pleasing to the parents of the child. They undoubtedly got a great 
deal of direct satisfaction from the extreme propriety of the occasion. 
The properly dressed maid with the properly dressed child, walking 
properly down the street served as a sort of stamp, or trade-mark, 
or badge of respectability. The child seemed therefore to be an 
article of consumption. 

I have no objection to children being considered consumers’ goods; 
there is really something to be said in favor of that idea. But there 
is such a thing as over-consumption—as gluttonous and ostentatious 
consumption. It is when consumption ministers to greed or vanity 
that it becomes objectionable. 

If the child is really considered as an article of consumption, in 
the proper sense, it will help to solve some rather important domes- 
tic problems. You have doubtless heard of the efficiency engineer 
who saw a father amusing his child by tossing it with his own arms. 
It occurred to the engineer that there was a considerable waste of 
energy in his crude and primitive manner, and that he could invent 
a simple machine by which a father could toss the child twice as 
high and many times as fast with less expenditure of energy. The 
difficulty with this scientific gentleman was that he did not know what 
economy is for. He did not realize that we do not ordinarily try 
to economize in consumption, we try rather to lengthen out the 
processes of consumption in order to get more enjoyment. Processes 
of production which we do not generally enjoy are the ones which we 
try, or generally try, to shorten up. If tossing the baby is simply 
an act of production, it would be wise economy to invent a large 
milk shake machine to do the tossing, but if it is an act of consump- 
tion there is no more logic in trying to simplify it than there would 
be in a machine to macerate our food for us and save the work of 
our jaws and teeth. 

This efficiency engineer is not perhaps so extreme a case as we 
sometimes think. I have read books which make seriously the sug- 
gestion that it is a wasteful process to bring up children in separate 
households. Why, it is argued, waste energy this way when they 
could be brought up much more economically in large institutions 
and thus leave the parents with more energy to spend on things in 
which they are more interested. But obviously, if children are ob- 
jects of consumption, the process of bringing them up is a source of 
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direct enjoyment. That is the last thing in which we want to econo- 
mize time and energy. The only reason why we should want to 
economize energy is in order to have more energy left for some other 
purpose which we consider more important. What would the father | 
do with the energy which he saved by a baby-tossing machine? He 
might use it in tossing a baseball; but here again, it looks like a very 
wasteful process to throw a baseball by human muscles when a ma- 
chine can be invented which will throw it much more accurately and 
swiftly. The answer of course is that if people can get enjoyment 
out of the work of playing baseball they do not want to economize 
in that work and turn it over to machines. What would the parents 
do with their surplus energy if the children were turned over to a 
public kindergarten? They might, of course, have more time to 
spend on politics. Here the same question is raised again. Why 
not turn politics over to a few experts and leave the rest of us more 
time to do the real work of life? If we like to play politics there 
would be no economy in simplifying the process. If we dislike poli- 
tics, it would be good economy to turn the government over to a 
few special experts. Or the suggestion may be made that if we could 
get rid of the work of caring for children we could have more time 
for pleasure or culture. But again, why not turn pleasure and culture 
over to a few experts and leave the rest of us more time for honest 
work? Let us not take anything for granted if we are going into 
this question at all. If we get more pleasure from the care of our 
households and our families than from these other things, it would 
be very much more sensible to economize energy in politics, or pleas- 
ure, or culture, and leave us opportunity to put all our time on our 
households. But, of course, if on the other hand, the care of families 
and households is irksome and we would rather be spending our 
time in pleasure and culture and other outside interests, then we 
need an economist to show us how to save energy for these purposes 
which we consider more important. 

I would like to suggest, as a hypothesis, which you need not accept 
at once, that the dominant ambition of every man and woman ought 
to be the ambition to build a family. I use the word “build” advis- 
edly. Ido not mean spawning. There are too many people spawn- 
ing today. Instead of encouraging spawning by pensioning mother- 
hood, some parents ought to be fined. But family building is quite 
a different thing. Incidentally, let me suggest that the question of 
the endowment of motherhood has been worked out long ago. It is 
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all summed up in the single formula, “with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.” That is the only scientific way ever discovered for 
the endowment of motherhood, that is, where it really works; where 
the words really mean what they seem to mean. If the ambition 
to build a family were the dominant ambition, the man who pro- 
nounces these words would really mean what he said. Thereafter he 
is a mere tentacle thrown out to draw in subsistence for the building 
of the family. His business from that day forth is the endowment 
of motherhood and nothing else. He may go into a profession or 
into business or other gainful occupation, but these occupations are 
the subordinate ones. They are the means and not the end. These 
gainful occupations are the means of foraging, the ways by which 
he, the tentacle, brings in sustenance for the unit, which is the family. 

This hypothesis has a great many interesting possibilities. If every 
man who pronounces those words “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” takes them seriously and makes that his chief business, and 
if the woman who allows those words to be pronounced regards her- 
self from that day forth as consecrated to motherhood and nothing 
else, it would change a great deal of our social and political think- 
ing and many of our social problems would solve themselves auto- 
matically. 

In the first place no one would then talk of economizing energy 
by turning over the care of children or the household to a few experts. 
Rather than do that we should turn politics, culture and pleasure, 
and even business, over to a few experts in order to economize energy. 
Again, it would change our ideas of social classes. Now by a social 
class I mean a group of people whose interests in some way conflict 
with those of other groups. A physiological difference does not make 
a social class. It is only a difference of interests that makes a social 
class. If men and women have large conflicting interests then men 
and women are of different classes. Since no class can be trusted 
to legislate in the interests of another class whose interests conflict 
with its own, the conclusion is fairly obvious as to the extension of 
the ballot. But if they have no conflicting interests, then they are 
not separate classes, and the reason disappears. Now if the domi- 
nant ambition of both men and women were the building of families, 
there would be no conflict of interests. Here instead of forming two 
classes, men and women would form but one. If, however, such a 
productive ideal or ambition as this is lost sight of, and the chief 
purpose is pleasure, or luxurious consumption or the gratification of 
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vanity in any of its forms, then men and women have conflicting 
interests. With expensive tastes and a limited income, what the 
man consumes the woman must do without. And what the woman 
consumes the man must do without. There is a direct conflict of 
interests. And where you have such a conflict as that, you are likely 
to have injustice, because one class will not safeguard the interests 
of another when their interests conflict. 

Or suppose the dominant interest is culture. Now there is real 
culture and there is what ordinarily goes under the name of culture. 
The latter is commonly identified with expensive tastes. People who 
possess this culture generally are merely people with expensive tastes 
and limited incomes. Among such people there is undoubtedly a con- 
flict of interest between men and women. The man knows that if he 
marries he must give up some forms of expenditure, and the result is 
he frequently does not marry or he postpones it. In the second 
place, if he does marry, the conflict of interests is so acute as to result 
in a somewhat higher divorce rate among such people than among 
others. In the third place, with this psychological background there 
is a perfect realization that every new mouth that enters the family 
has to be fed and reduces the income which can be devoted to the 
gratification of the tastes of the parents. One result is no new mouths 
come into the world to be fed, or a very few at most. And the con- 
flict of interests goes further than this, the rank sense of injustice 
which women feel when their interests as consumers are not safe- 
guarded by their rival consumers—men, accounts for a good deal of 
the feminine unrest of the present day. 

Thus far I have simply tried to show that the natural and logical 
result of the dominance of the ambition for family building would 
be to put men and women into one social class rather than two, 
whereas, when the dominant ambition is one of graceful consumption, 
of culture or achievement in other lines than family building, the 
conflict of interests places them in two social classes instead of one, 
and all of these results follow logically as a matter of course. I 
have not yet undertaken to show that one group of results is bet- 
ter than another or that family building ought to be the dominant 
ambition. 

Of course real culture does not consist in expensive tastes and does 
not increase the cost of living. What is culture except the develop- 
ment within one’s self of resources which will satisfy and therefore 
co not require outside and expensive means of gratification? Is there 
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any better ideal of culture than that degree of self-development which 
makes one independent of outside conditions in his enjoyment of 
happiness? An old school of philosophy is summed up in the advice 
“Live according to nature.’’ Living according to nature meant some- 
thing rather definite to those old philosophers. Observing that na- 
ture is bounteous in the supply of some things and niggardly in the 
supply of other things, this advice would seem to mean that we 
should gratify a taste for those things whereof nature was bounteous 
rather than for those things whereof nature was niggardly. The 
great elementary wants are capable of being pretty fully satisfied 
without any great drain upon the resources of nature. But things 
which minister to vanity are, and must from the very nature of the 
case be, scarce. Anything which is not scarce but abundant, can 
never gratify vanity. If it is abundant, everybody can have it, which 
does not distinguish one at all. But if it is scarce and very few can 
have it, then it distinguishes its possessor and ministers to his vanity. 
Much of our modern ideas of culture are merely methods of gratify- 
ing vanity by the cultivation of the habit of looking for the things 
which are scarce rather than for things which are abundant. A 
sounder idea of culture, which would cultivate a taste for things 
which are abundant rather than for things which are scarce, would 
enable a cultured person to live more economically than an uncul- 
tured person. 

If we had that kind of culture you would not find conflict between 
men and women, grouping them in separate classes, or one sex insist- 
ing that it is being classified, set off to itself and discriminated against. 
If you hold strictly to the ideal of family building as the dominant 
ambition, you cannot talk in such language as this and keep your 
faces straight. But when you forget that ideal and begin to think 
of wealth as means of consumption, and of gratification as the chief 
business of life, then there is a conflict of interest between men and 
women, and that conflict of interest produces a good many of our 
social problems. 

In a talk which I gave very recently I got over into the field of 
scriptural exegesis and suggested that the old story of the talents 
had a real meaning because talents in the original sense were money. 
But that story is utterly absurd if you think of money or wealth as 
a means of gratification. If your idea of wealth means gratification, 
how absurd it would be to take away the one little means of gratifi- 
cation from one man and give it over to another man who had ten. 
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There is no meaning to it at all if you put it that way. But suppose 
you reverse your whole idea of wealth, erase that idea entirely from 
your mind, and think of wealth as a means of production, a tool for 
the building of acommunity. Then consider that one man was given 
a tool which he did not use. He hid it away and it was wasted. 
Another man used his tools so productively that they doubled; he 
added to the capital of the community. Obviously it is a waste of 
tools to leave them in the hands of people who do not use them, 
they must be taken out of their hands and put into the hands of 
people who do use them. Thus interpreted the story has a pretty 
clear and definite economic meaning, and that happens to be the 
meaning of the New Testament. There never was in the New Testa- 
ment a condemnation of wealth or ownership, but the selfish con- 
sumption of wealth is always and everywhere condemned. 

One of the results of the prosperity which has come to us in modern 
times is the forgetting of that elementary principle. Our religion 
fitted us well for the conditions of poverty in which it found us; it 
gave us the discipline which was necessary to sustain us under hard- 
ship and poverty, the courage and the fortitude to withstand the 
temptations of poverty. The thing that we now have to work out 
is a religion, or an interpretation of the religion that we have, which 
will give us the strength to withstand the temptation of prosperity. 
The old Indian’s remark that the Indian never was born who could 
withstand prosperity might almost be extended to include the white 
man. The facts that we have mentioned demonstrate the failure of 
our religion to train us for prosperity if with prosperity comes this 
ideal of selfish consumption, and the consequent conflict between 
man and woman who are in competition as consumers. If they have 
forgotten the real ambition of life and are pursuing these false ambi- 
tions, the failure of religious people to build families will result in 
the failure of the religion itself. 

If as the result of a sound and wholesome religion poor people 
grow out of their poverty, it is because they have the discipline which 
is necessary to bring them out. Dr. Crothers tells me that out in 
western Canada it is not uncommon to see a man on Sunday after- 
noon put on his Salvation Army uniform and get into his motor car 
and motor down to the Salvation Army meeting. They are only a 
little in advance of the rest of the world in Canada. You cannot 
keep people poor who have the right kind of religion, but the test 
of their religion will come when they have become rich and prosper- 
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ous. The question then is, will their religion protect them against 
the temptations of their prosperity? If so, it may have a permanent 
existence; if not, the religion will die out with the people who possess 
it. If the members of the Salvation Army, when they become pros- 
perous, cease to build families, why of course their type of religion 
will disappear with these people, following the example of every other 
progressive type of religion. 

Suppose you could imagine trees having morals and religion. In 
a thicket of young pines the struggle for existence is very intense. 
It is said by foresters that if you cut a half inch off of a young pine 
the chances are that it will never catch up, because it will get a little 
less light than its neighbors, and the next year it will be more than 
a half inch behind. It will continue losing ground until eventually 
the others will crowd it out. Now suppose you can imagine these 
trees having religion and that some of them have a religion which 
rather depresses and keeps them down, or gives them a false idea 
which restricts growth in some way, whereas other trees have a reli- 
gion which stimulates growth. Which of those two religions would 
prevail eventually? Why, the one that belonged to the trees which 
themselves survived. The one which belonged to the trees which 
were tending towards elimination would be eliminated with the trees 
that possessed it. I do not see but that we are all under the same 
ultimate law. The people who have the religion, or the morals, or 
whatever you choose to call it, which preserves the ambition of the 
family builder, and keeps that in the foreground, and makes all others 
subsidiary to it, will, I predict, eventually own the earth. Every 
religion which fails to do that will be eliminated. 

Now I do not know that this proves anything definitely. It ap- 
pears that the people who get the discipline, moral training, or reli- 
gion, or whatever it may be which causes them to build families, will 
survive longer, multiply faster, and grow more powerful than others 
and will eventually own the earth, at least in a larger degree than 
other people. Does that prove anything? I think we can say this 
much at least; whether it is desirable or not it will be; that is what 
will happen; the people who possess a discipline which fits them for 
growth and adds to their strength and prosperity will grow strong 
and prosperous and others will not. That is a mere statement of 
fact. Does that statement of fact justify it? It might be that we 
would regret that the particular trees in this thicket survived and 
the others disappeared. We may like the others better. Still we 
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would have to admit the fact that the trees that had survived did 
survive, and the others did not. There is a certain cosmic force 
about a principle of that kind. Whether we like it or not something 
of that kind is likely to happen among human beings and civiliza- 
tions. We may admire the reckless spendthrift or the selfish con- 
sumer; we may imagine that if we had created a universe we would 
have made it very much better; we would have made it so that the 
likable spendthrift would have flourished, and the unlikable puritan 
would disappear. However, we did not happen to be present, and 
we did not make those suggestions to the Creator when the universe 
was created. It is this kind of a world, and what will be, will be. 
Now just at this point I would like to suggest an interpretation 
of the philosophical dictum that “That is good which is capable of 
becoming universal.” This, it seems to me, has been misinterpreted. 
We sometimes interpret it as meaning that that is good which we 
would like to see made universal. I do not think it means quite that. 
That is good which is capable of becoming universal whether we 
like it or not; that is good which is capable of forcing itself on the 
world and making itself universal in spite of our likes and dislikes. 
I know that this will be attacked on the ground that nature does not 
know anything about right and wrong, and good or evil; science is 
unable to discern a moral order, etc. Suppose we face about and 
say that whatever the order of the universe is, that is the moral order. 
That whatever nature or the universe tends to produce inevitably 
as the normal working of cosmic economic law is good whether we 
like it or not. If the universe is in conflict with our idea of what is 
good and nice, instead of saying: So much the worse for the universe, 
I think it would be more modest to say: So much the worse for our 
ideas. Now apply that to the thicket. Instead of saying: The laws 
of forest growth are all wrong; there is nothing moral about them. 
Let us not assume that we know how forests ought to grow. Let 
us take a more modest view and say that whatever the forest laws 
are we must conform to them. And likewise with the human forest, 
whatever the laws of growth are for human beings we must accept 
them as right. Whatever the order of this kind of a universe is, it 
is the divine order; whatever we discover in the laws or the uniform- 
ities of this universe are merely the uniformities in this divine will. 
If we have such an idea as this, I think we will be prepared to accept 
at least the conclusion that whatever tends to succeed in such a 
universe as this is that which should succeed. That is right and 
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good which tends to become universal. After all, I suppose a religion 
or a scheme of morality is a kind of a means of defense just as teeth 
and claws, hoofs and horns. That group which has the best system 
of morality, a system which makes it most efficient in growing, in 
adjusting itself and holding its own against the hostile forces of the 
universe, will prevail; while that group which has a system of moral- 
ity which does not fit it to survive in the universe does not have a 
good system. Our likes and dislikes must be brought into conformity 
with these observed uniformities which we call laws. 

Now what about the people who have the family building ambi- 
tion, and what about these people who have this other idea of pleas- 
ure which seems to interfere with that ambition, which class is likely 
to survive and prosper? Suppose we do as they used to do in the 
old spelling school, “choose” sides. We will get the two sides as 
nearly even as we can at the start. You start your community on 
the present ideals and I start mine on the family building ideal. Your 
community pursues this idea of pleasure, which means the develop- 
ment of expensive tastes which interfere with family building, and 
produces social classes among men and women. I succeed in getting 
my community to follow the other ambition, where every man and 
woman regards it as his or her largest ambition to build a successful 
family and let pleasure and all these other things become subsidiary 
to that. And suppose, further, that I could succeed in holding my 
community for a good many generations steadily to that ideal, and 
that you succeeded in holding your community for an equal number 
of generations steadily to your ideal. Which of our communities, 
at the end of a thousand years or more, would, in all probability, 
have wiped the other off the face of the earth? I think mine would. 
What will be, will be. If I am right then the fact that my community 
would be in existence and yours not, would be the final proof, it 
seems to me, of the superiority of this ideal over yours. 

That brings us back to the question, what is the important thing? 
What do we want to economize in? Do we want to economize in 
these things that are essential to family building, turn them over 
to experts and to institutions in order that we may pursue culture 
or politics, or any of these other things? Or wouldn’t it really be 
less suicidal even to turn politics or culture over to a few experts so 
that we could have more time to look after our families? 























TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY IN CERTAIN NEW 
YORK HOSPITALS. 


Atice L. LAKE. 
Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


In spite of the general uncertainty which prevails in regard to many 
problems of ventilation, it is generally agreed that the maintenance 
of proper air conditions in respect to temperature and humidity is 
of prime importance. Careful determinations of the actual condi- 
tions in regard to temperature and humidity of hospitals, schools and 
factories equipped with various systems of ventilation, have, however, 
been very rare. At the suggestion of Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, and 
under his general direction, an attempt has been made by the writer 
to determine the conditions existing in the principal New York hos- 
pitals so far as was possible in the short time available. 

Six hospitals designated, respectively, A, B, C, D, E, and F, were 
chosen for study and eight visits were made to them, some at night, 
during the period between November 14, 1912, and January 24, 1913. 
In hospitals A, C, and D, all the observations were made between 
4 and 6 p.m. In hospital B some were made at that time and some 
between 11 p.m. and 2 a.m. In hospitals E and F the observations 
were made between 5 and 7 p.m. and 2 and 5 p.m. respectively. 
Temperature observations were made in the adults’ ward, in the 
children’s ward, and in the operating room, eight to seventeen ob- 
servations being made on each visit. In the study of the relative 
humidity of the air 75 individual records were obtained of the per- 
centage of saturation. Five sets of observations were made by means 
of the Quinn psychrometer and three sets by means of the standard 
U. S. Weather Bureau sling psychrometer. The heating and venti- 
lating systems varied in the hospitals selected. The tables which 
summarize the observations show in each case the systems which 
were followed in the different hospitals. 

The table which follows shows the number of times certain different 
temperatures were observed in the six hospitals, the temperature 
range under consideration being from 50° to 88°. 
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ii Distribution of temperature in six hospitals. 
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The table below summarizes the observations on the humidity of 
the air in the six hospitals and shows the number of times different 
percentages of saturation were observed, the range being from 15 to 
i 60 per cent. 

. Relative humidities in six hospitals. 
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From the above statistics it appears that 47 out of 75 tests showed 
a temperature of 60° to 69°, while only 32, or less than half were be- 
tween 65° and 69°; 4 had temperatures below 60°, of which 3 were 
taken at night and 1 was a roof ward; of the 24 above 70°, 10 were 
in operating rooms, 5 in children’s wards, 5 in Hospital E, 1 in a closed 
room, 1 in an accident ward, and 2 in adult wards. Hospitals A and 
F were very uniform in temperature; B, C, and D (with the excep- 
tions noted above) were also under control; E was overheated through- 
out (B with the same heating and ventilating systems was under 
control). The children’s wards, with the exception of 2 in A, and 1 
in B, were warmer than the other wards, varying from 67° to 76°. 
The operating rooms in use were from 71° to 88°, while those not in 
use (2) were down to the average. 

It seems from these records that the control of temperature in a 
hospital is more a question of management than of the system em- 
ployed. A uniform temperature was maintained in Hospital A with 
window ventilation alone and in Hospital F with a plenum system. 
Hospital C with air supplied by windows and exhausted by fans and 
Hospital D with a plenum system showed wide variations. Hospital 
E seems to be consistently overheated and although there are only 
1o records, the impression of others who had visited this hospital 
corroborates the view that this condition is a general one. Temper- 
atures between 79° and 80° such as are maintained in this hospital 
are certainly undesirable. The high temperatures in the children’s 
wards and operating rooms of almost all of the hospitals are note- 
worthy. There is, of course, good reason for warm operating rooms 
but it seems questionable whether temperatures between 70° and 80° 
should be maintained in children’s wards. 

The night temperatures were taken in but one hospital, B. The 
children’s ward here showed 57° with a day record of 76°. Forthe 
sake of those children who persist in sleeping uncovered, if for no 
other reason, such variations are undesirable. 

The necessity for careful placing and regulating of thermostats is a 
point which should be kept in mind. One ward with hot radiators 
registered 76°. An operating room with a temperature of 88° reg- 
istered 98° on the thermostat placed against a wall back of which were 
the steam pipes of the sterilizer in the adjoining room. 

For humidity the maximum recorded was 54 per cent relative 
humidity and the minimum 16 per cent, both in A. On another day 
the same wards registered 44 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. 
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Operating rooms showed a very low humidity, corresponding to their 
high temperature, but one, and that not in use, registering over 24 
per cent. Of the 12 operating room records, 5 were from 25 to 30 
per cent, 6 were from 30 to 34 per cent, 1 was 40 percent. Of the 
75 total records taken, 67 were between 20 and 45 per cent. 

As practically all of the hospitals rely to some extent on windows 
and transoms for fresh air and the outside humidity was from 38 to 
76 per cent, there was necessarily a wide range inside. Is this an 
advantage to the sick or is it a disadvantage? Is it for the best good 
of patients to be subjected to such heat and dryness in operating 
rooms as is evidenced above? Or should steps be taken to install 
humidifying rooms in the ventilating systems, and to use plenum as 
well as exhaust fans for operating rooms at least, in order to control 
the humidity as well as the temperature? Only artificial humidifica- 
tion can solve this problem. Whether air supply is brought in through 
windows or through ducts the warming of the air to the temperature 
of the room has the same drying effect. 


CAROLINE REST. 
FRANCINA FREESE, R.N. 


Caroline Rest, a home and school for mothers, maintained by the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, is 
located twenty miles from New York City in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the famed Westchester Hills. The grounds are spacious, 
and the building, opened in 1909, is well adapted to the work for 
which Caroline Rest was planned. The work began in 1907 in a 
small cottage which still stands on the grounds, and the new building 
was erected as soon as the experimental stage was over. It was 
built and endowed by Mr. George H. F. Schrader, now of Fal- 
mouth, England, as a memorial to his mother, Caroline Schrader, 
and bears her name. 

Caroline Rest is under the management of the Fresh Air Depart- 
ment of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, and its cases are chosen from applicants to their Relief 
Department, the Superintendent of Relief having sole control of the 
selections. The length of the stay is three weeks. 

In specifying the aim of Caroline Rest, Mr. Schrader said, “The 
object is the restoration to health and strength of needy mothers 
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who have recently given birth to babies and who, or whose babies, 
seem likely to be thus restored by means of fresh air, nourishing 
food, and care.” Consequently the work has been planned espe- 
cially for mothers, but all kinds of cases are received. Children 
convalescing from acute illnesses are received alone, overworked young 
women and post-operative cases are welcomed, and we have even had 
one grandmother with her grandchild whose card bore the words “In 
need of instruction.”” The mothers may bring all the children they 
have and the husbands are invited to visit the Rest on Sunday and 
to take dinner with their wives. 

Children over five are put in charge of nursemaids, sleep in a large 
well ventilated dormitory, and spend every pleasant moment out of 
doors. Children between two and five years of age are also in charge 
of a nursemaid. The mothers are required to assist the maid when 
food is served and at the bathing hour. Children under two are 
left absolutely in the mother’s charge except at her meal times, and 
the class or lecture hour when the nurses take charge of them. 

The ‘“‘two-to-fivers” sleep in iron cribs placed beside the mother’s 
bed. The infants are provided with basket beds and they too sleep 
in the mothers’ dormitory. 

The dormitories, all opening onto a large balcony, have five or six 
beds each. As all clothing worn at the Rest is provided there and 
the clothing worn to the Rest is locked away, the mothers need little 
room for their belongings other than the one drawer of the “built- 
in” dresser provided, where are kept soap, pins, toothbrush, etc. They 
must make their own beds and keep this one drawer in order. 

The infants must be bathed the first thing after breakfast. Then 
comes the class in modified milk for all mothers whose infants 
are bottle fed. Immediately after this, nourishment in the form of 
milk or hot gruel is served for the mothers and while they are as- 
sembled for this the superintendent gives a short talk on one of the 
following subjects: infant feeding; advantages of breast feeding; 
proper food for the child after weaning; summer care of sick babies; 
cleanliness; fresh air; sunshine; food and drink, exercise and rest; 
common accidents of childhood; dangers of the “pacifier,” good 
and bad nipples; and, a few contagious diseases and how to recognize 
them. 

Lessons in sewing and cooking come in the afternoon, four classes 
in each week. For this work the mothers are divided into groups 
and the instruction is largely personal. If the garment made in the 
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sewing class is completed during the visit, the mother may have it, 
the child wearing it home. 

The cooking work consists of instruction in the following: manner 
of purchasing foods and care of the same; care of cooked foods; some 
idea of a well balanced diet; variety in daily diet; hot and cold 
weather dishes; need of fruit; use of dried fruits and their prepa- 
ration; milk, its value and ways of introducing it into the diet; and 
making of typical dishes to illustrate nutritive foods at low cost. 

The work in sewing covers: the use of paper patterns; method 
of putting a garment together; hemming; adjustment of sleeves; 
finishing the bottom and neck of a garment; and button-holes and 
the sewing on of buttons. 

Two evenings each week some little entertainment is furnished for 
the mothers, it may be dancing in the reception room, or music, or 
games, or the mothers may provide their own entertainment. 
They love to sing and a few of them play the piano. The infants 
are weighed weekly; the other children and the women at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the visit. 

It is still a matter of debate whether instruction of these mothers 
is productive of the best results when given in the home or when 
given in a school of this sort. 

The success of school instruction depends absolutely upon the way 
the “follow-up work” is done. If the women are led to believe that 
interest ceases when they are put aboard the train for home, and 
nothing is done for them until they report to the same agency for 
relief before the advent of the next baby, they will not profit much 
by their instruction in the school. They need help so that they 
may apply the principles taught in the school to their everyday lives; 
they will find points that have not been made clear to them and 
will want to ask questions. Without careful “follow-up work’ the 
educational value of the work done at Caroline Rest is practically 
lost. 

With such “follow-up work” carefully and conscientiously done, 
such schools as this cannot help being productive of great good. The 
stay in the country, the surroundings, and the care they receive 
restore the health, and without the responsibility of caring for the 
children every moment of the day and night, the mothers have more 
time to absorb what they are taught and to appreciate what is done 
for them. 
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THE NEED OF THE IMMIGRANT.! 


MABEL HypE KITTREDGE. 


Association of Housekeeping Centers, New York City. 


The success of our effort toward solving the need of the immigrant 
depends entirely upon our knowledge of the men and women with 
whom we have to deal. We must realize that the education of these 
foreigners must keep pace with the larger ideas of living that the scien- 
tists and the social reformer are constantly working out. The well- 
meaning altruistic men and women of this country have been too con- 
tent to decide what is best for the foreigner who comes to our shores, 
and then having decided and having worked out their knowledge 
into laws, wonder that the result is disappointment. Sitting around 
large mahogany desks, in skyscraper office buildings, many a com- 
mittee has met to discuss the housing problem. In a recent report 
was given the result of such a committee meeting as follows: “To what 
extent,”’ was asked, “are the tenants responsible for bad housing?”’ 
And the answer was, “They are not responsible at all, the man who 
owns the property is the responsible person.” 

Let us imagine making the owner responsible and putting the ten- 
ants one side as rent payers only, merely the recipients of such house 
improvements as the awakened conscience of the owner and law may 
create. Is the result satisfactory? The New York Tenement house 
department has worked for years for these better laws. From the 
committee room the fight has gone to Albany. “Our immigrants 
must have better homes,” has been the splendid, passionate appeal 
of these men and women for years, and at last fight after fight has 
been won; fights for open plumbing, running water in each apartment, 
decent sinks, more space, 400 cubic feet of air to each person, all these 
measures have been adopted at Albany, and the committees meeting 
around the mahogany tables have rejoiced that at last the Italian, 
the Russian, the Pole, are to realize in some measure comfort and 
health. Have we considered the fact that these dazed people have 
no knowledge of how to use the comforts we are giving them? 


1 Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca, 1913. 
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Only the other day I heard a visiting housekeeper of the Civic 
League for Immigrants tell how confused a Polish Jewess felt as she 
stood before one of these sanitary sinks; finally she took out the 
strainer and threw it away. “Why did you do that?” asked the visitor 
from the Civic League for Immigrants. “Because,” answered Mrs. 
Milewsky, “the potato peelings wouldn’t go down.”” Why should Mrs. 
Milewsky know what to do with modern plumbing? She was a 
peasant, and in her land the peasants throw dish water and potato 
peelings out of the front door. Such common implements as dust 
pans, such a common duty as how to sweep in a New York tenement, 
are new to our immigrants. They have been used to one-story cot- 
tages and stone floors. When they have cleaned house they have 
simply opened the door and swept out the dirt. I believe sometimes 
these people must long just to see once how it ought to be done when 
one lives on the sixth floor instead of in a cottage; how it ought to be 
done to please the housekeeper, the tenement house inspector, and 
the street cleaning department. They hate to be scolded by this 
army of people who seem to have their welfare at heart, but they have 
never seen just how the garbage can, the ash can, the refuse bag, are 
used. Telling? That is not enough to make them know. We have 
to have models put before us before we see clearly. Christianity 
itself had to give the world a model of a man; all the laws in the Bible 
could not make us know how to be perfect. An artist copies, copies, 
copies before he begins original work; a musician is filled with the 
good music that others have created before he thinks of writing one 
line of his own. Why do not we realize this same truth in the home- 
making, housing problem? Why should we think, for example, that 
the Ruthenians, filled with such superstitions as that a pregnant 
mother must not bathe, that if the top of a child’s head is washed 
before the second birthday he will be bewitched, why should we think 
that such foreigners as these will appreciate and put to good use our 
bath tubs? We have to do more than put a bath tub in sucha 
home. We have to make these people see the benefit of bathing, 
and the result of dirt. 

Recently I visited Ellis Island. There was the Italian woman in 
her bright-colored shawl, yellow and pink handerchief on her head, 
white stockings and short skirts. By now that dress is changed. A 
coat has taken the place of the shawl, the hair is up, the full short 
skirt has been exchanged for a tight one. Why? Because in her 
Sunday paper that Italian woman can see pictures of how she ought 
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to dress. A ride in the elevated, or the subway, and the immigrant 
man, be he ever so simple, can know what the American men wear, 
from underwear to the latest collar. These same people want a home 
to copy as well as garters and neckties. 

I should like to begin this educational work on Ellis Island. I 
should like to have at least two model homes there; one a simply 
furnished tenement flat, the other the small one-family house. It 
would be something for these people to do while waiting, to study 
these homes, getting first vivid impressions and right ideas of the 
housing problem that is waiting for them. One million a year land 
in our country; six hundred and fifty thousand come through the 
port of New York; three hundred thousand stay in New York and 
go from Ellis Island to New York tenements. How dazed they must 
feel as they put their bundles down in a New York flat, with its blue 
walls, its small and probably dirty windows, and its tiny little rooms. 
How they must wonder what ought to be done with it, and how the 
living arrangements can be worked out. The Italian home across 
the hall will be the first pattern. 

A home I know well is a fair sample: a four room flat, rent nineteen 
dollars, nine in family. It is furnished with cheap elaborateness, 
ideas gathered from Fourteenth Street stores because no other ideas 
were at hand. The chandelier is draped with tissue paper, the shelves 
are hung with ruffles and covered with paper napkins; over the doors 
are ruffles; around the bath tub the stiff white ruffle is hung. The 
beds of brass, with a picture of the Madonna inserted in the back, 
are covered with cheap lace and blue counterpanes, and on the wall 
of this house I counted over fifty picture post cards pinned into the 
plaster, and very dusty. In this, as in the home of every ambitious 
foreigner, is the plush parlor set. This family of nine has a boarder 
to help pay the rent. He is a night worker, and in the day time can 
always be seen asleep in one of the beds. All five children, after 
school, help the mother at flower making. They receive eight cents 
a gross for the flowers, and the tiny red leaves and yellow stamens are 
everywhere. There are windows enough, but they are tight shut. 
There is a bath tub, but the clothes wringer and last winter’s sleds 
are always kept in it. This is not the home of a very poor family: 
the father earns twelve dollars a week, two girls are in a factory, and 
the flower making brings in a certain income. The trouble is they 
haven’t been shown how a tenant may be responsible with the owner 
of the building to make this flat a sanitary, orderly place in which 
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to live. And so the home is over furnished and unhealthy, the 
children are growing up with wrong ideals, and the newly arrived im- 
migrant across the hall has a bad model to copy. 

Besides the Ellis Island model homes, I should like another such 
home in every neighborhood, and in this sample house instruction 
should be given every day and every evening. There are a few such 
models in New York, in the Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers. Here the American stove can be taken apart and studied, 
and those who have never used anything except wood are taught how 
to buy and use coal. Hygiene, sanitation, food values, are here 
studied in a natural way. Dinners are given, the foreign girls them- 
selves making out the menus, doing the marketing (always with a 
teacher) and cooking; and in one lesson learning more about plumb- 
ing, dish washing, garbage cans, etc., than could be told to them with 
all the printed matter in the world. 

Domestic scientists work out wonderful things in college laborator- 
ies, but it seems sometimes as if they were traveling one road and the 
immigrant woman the other, and that these two roads never meet. 
It is so easy to become absorbed in science and to feel that we have 
arrived when we discover that every child needs at least 1600 calories 
a day, and that if well-selected this nourishment can be bought for 
about twenty-one cents per person. It is so easy, on the other hand, 
to become confused, discouraged and nervous when one comes here 
“green,”’ with no knowledge of English, and with philanthropists, 
inspectors and city officials constantly calling and only ¢elling this 
poor dazed woman what is expected of her. If one has never seen 
how a thing ought to be done the telling means so little. 

In the Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene held in 
Buffalo this August, every subject for the good of the people finds a 
place and is talked about. But so much of this knowledge is never 
understood by the people for whom it is intended; the health commit- 
tees, the housing committees, the committees that have to do with 
oral hygiene, and school hygiene, and sex hygiene, and conservation 
of vision, of all these things they are ignorant. They have no stand- 
ard to copy, and they misuse the advantages when they are put 
within their reach. 

It seems as though we hand out our improvements to the immi- 
grant, but we do not, so to speak, make him one of the committee. 
We do not even take the trouble to meet him and know him and 
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understand how to obtain his coéperation. We cannot give him what 
he is not ready to receive. 

I have been interested lately in the work of the Bureau of Safety, 
Relief, Sanitation and Welfare of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. They spent last year $5,450,000 in improving the condition of 
the workmen and on safety devices. “But we saved,” said the sec- 
retary of the Sanitation Committee to me, ‘‘ 7000 lives;”’ and when I 
asked him why he did this, he answered, “ Because it is good busi- 
ness.” I suppose there is no welfare work which is more intelligently 
done than this. They have so clearly grasped the realization that 
only as the immigrant coéperates can any appreciable good be ac- 
complished. The one thing this Steel Corporation wants to do is to 
save their workmen’s lives. 

They first undertook to make perfectly safe their great plant em- 
ploying thousands of men. Every dangerous wheel was covered, 
safeguards were everywhere, safety precepts were printed in seven 
languages, such precepts as these: 


Remember it is better to cause delay than an accident 

Let every employee make himself a committee of one to prevent some one acci- 
dent 

Safety—Think before you act 

Do not work with unsafe tools 

Safety committees may overlook something—See for yourself that all is safe 

Notice Danger signs 

Careful men are usually efficient—careless men are not 

Do not fool with electricity—it is dangerous 

Look out for overhead loads 

Look out for signs 

Every sign means danger 

Stop, look, listen 


and so on with at least thirty more precepts. And yet men were 
hurt, accidents occurred, valuable workmen were lost and families 
were left without support. I heard a mining capitalist say once that 
after all in this line had been done, he stopped his welfare work, and 
at once his men began to disregard warnings and accidents became 
frequent again. 

But the Welfare Bureau of the Steel Corporation realized it must 
go on and find out the root of the trouble. It must go on until the 
immigrant workman himself would help the Bureau in protecting his 
own life. They studied the mind of the strong, fearless foreigner, 
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and discovered that it was considered the manly thing to jump on 
freight cars while in motion, that it was a sign of fear to wait for the 
car to stop. It was the ethics of these men to be careless of overhead 
loads and safety devices. Every man who was half a man was not 
going to be afraid of getting hurt. This spirit was too strong in the 
men for any Bureau to talk down, the wives must be made to help. 
Moving pictures were therefore introduced, showing vividly accidents 
occurring from carelessness. The women saw in these moving pic- 
tures the machinery and its dangers, they saw the dangers of elec- 
tricity and the horrors that came from disregarding the warnings of 
the company. ‘We wanted one thing from these pictures,” the sec- 
retary explained, “we wanted to make the women see so that they 
would warn their husbands each morning as they left home. The wife 
of a man has a power that we haven’t.” With all the precautions 
taken by this great corporation, hundreds were injured every year. 

Miss Ida Tarbell, in a recent letter on this subject says: “Studying 
these accidents, the man in charge concluded that the cause lay out- 
side of the shop. It lay in the fact that the men had not had proper 
food and comfort at home. They started out on their day’s work 
unfit to protect themselves.” Back, you see, to the immigrant’s 
home. And so model homes are being established everywhere by the 
Welfare Department of the Steel Corporation, and the instruction of 
the women is a part of the welfare work. Not because these steel 
men are philanthropists, but because it is good business to save the 
life of the workman who has learned his trade; it is good business to 
keep him healthy, and all the power and all the money of the Steel 
Corporation cannot do this without the help of the women. 

How much better these women would work, what a dignity it 
would give their labor, if they could only realize that no business in 
this world can succeed without their coéperation. Home duties are 
not mere duties in the background any longer. Each one is a means 
to an end; every move is of importance, the way the dishes are washed, 
the beds made, the dinner cooked, may win or lose the game. 

In a recent report of the National Housing Association it was a 
cause for congratulation that “At the first Conference the vast major- 
ity of the delegates were health officers and social workers whose duty 
had forced them to see the awful results of bad housing; at the second 
Conference, newcomers were largely representatives of business cor- 
porations, manufacturers, architects, builders. The vital importance 
of good housing has begun to impress those whose interest is excited 
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by practical proposals.” Surely these practical people will soon real- 
ize that there is a vital importance in still further increasing this rep- 
resentative gathering. It must include those who live in the houses. 
These foreign people know, after they have been here a while, the 
harm done by bad housing conditions. We cannot work out the 
housing problem without first getting help from the men and women 
who know by experience. They are more interested in the law that 
requires a sleeping room to be no smaller than 6 by 10 than the 
architect or health officer can possibly be. They have seen girls go 
wrong because of the lack of privacy in these small rooms. The 
immigrant wants just what we want: a decent home for his family, 
a healthy home and purity for his girls, and if we will only take the 
trouble to know him better, then take the trouble to show him, his 
wife and his daughters what ought to be, they will all help us to get 
it. We need the foreigner to build our subways and our skyscrapers, 
but we need the foreigner’s wife and children to help us in working 
out the science of the home. They care enough, but do not know 
enough, and the fact that they do not know enough is our fault. 

Of course the real need for the immigrant is education, and we all 
know that education is most successful when given to children. A 
most interesting address was given recently on the subject of educa- 
tion by one who showed in every word that he looked far into the 
future, and in saying what I do now about education I shall more or 
less quote from this speaker. 

Education must give general efficiency, and if we can get that 
efficiency we have succeeded in educating the child; but surely if, 
after eight years of teaching, we have an inefficient child, if we have a 
negative rather than a positive personality, we have failed in what we 
have undertaken to do. If, when a boy leaves school, he is not able 
to go into business and after a few years, is not able to support at 
least himself and three others, we have failed to give that boy in 
school the elements of education that he needs in order to live his 
life. For if a man is not able to support himself, a wife, and at least 
two children, there is certainly a lack somewhere. 

Our children in the public schools should be taught to read the 
newspapers intelligently, and how many of them can? In order to 
read the newspapers they must know something about the politics of 
other countries, they must know intelligently the politics of this country, 
they must understand references to historical events, and they must 
know about laws and what it means to keep and break a law. If we 
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are going to pretend to educate children we must educate them in 
health and that means cheerfulness. If a boy and a girl are to be 
made efficient to meet life they must be made healthy, and we cannot 
make them healthy except by education in the things that make for 
health. 

The School Lunch Committee of New York City, of which I am 
the chairman, next year will serve luncheons in seventeen public 
schools. We shall be feeding daily probably five or six thousand chil- 
dren. This is good as far as it goes, but this is not education, and this 
work has no lasting effect unless the child’s mind is trained in the sub- 
ject of food, food values, cooking of food and cleanliness, at the time 
he is being fed. It is all very well to work out on paper the menus which 
will give each child the needed amount of protein, fat and carbohy- 
drate, but unless we are changing at the same time the living condi- 
tions of that child, the effect of that one meal will be over in a few 
hours and will be hardly worth the trouble it took to cookit. I be- 
lieve that this educational work can go on at the same time that the 
luncheons are served. For example, the luncheons can be prepared 
by the school children, the details of preparation given by the domes- 
tic science teacher; the menu of every lunch given in every school 
should be on the black board of each school; the food values and the 
price of each dish given and explained to the children. As it is now, 
a child is given pea soup. It learns to like this kind of soup. It is 
not taught the food value of peas, and how these can can be substi- 
tuted for meat when the price of meat is impossible. A girl is not 
even told how pea soup is made so that she can go home and explain 
to her mother that she had a good soup at school and wants it at home. 
At the present time when we ask that the girls in our public schools help 
in the preparation of the food so that the educational advantage can 
be theirs, we are told that time cannot be spared from lessons. In 
other words, it is more important for a girl to learn her geography 
lesson and lose her health than it is to learn how to cook and how to 
change the living conditions of herself and her family. 

It seems that we constantly forget the one point that we are try- 
ing to make our children generally efficient citizens, and that health 
makes for general efficiency more than anything else, that home- 
making makes for health, and that good cooking with careful prepara- 
tion of food and ideas of order mean good homemaking. If our 
children are to have the right ideas of life they must be educated 
in our public schools to use their hands more, they must have some 
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respect for manual labor. You know the story of a man who was out 
of a job and, apparently, sincere in his desire to work. He went to 
a friend and said he was willing to do anything. He was asked if he 
could use a pick and shovel, and he replied that he could not. He was 
asked if he could use a hammer and saw, and he replied in a surprised 
tone, “No, I am an educated man, I have been through college.” 
That is exactly the idea that is constantly being made apparent. 
A girl came to me only the other day who had been accustomed 
to using her hands but who had gotten the false idea of education, 
and with no prospect of other work, had thrown up her present job 
and had come to me to say that she was made for better things than 
working with her hands. 

Our public schools must teach the children of the immigrant that 
there is nothing in the world finer than to be able to use one’s hands 
efficiently. Scrubbing, cleaning, dish washing, carpentry work, all 
these things should have first place in the school curriculum, and 
they should also have the first place of respect in the mind of each 
child. Experience shows clearly that this is possible. For twelve 
years, in New York, I have been teaching housework to the children 
of immigrants. Some of those girls have married principals of our 
public schools, many have married well-to-do business men, but not 
one has lost her respect for housework. 

It has interested me to read Professor Scudder’s account of his idea 
of efficiency, and for what he gave diplomas in his school. For example, 
he said he had one girl who could not learn algebra, she did not have 
a mathematical mind; but she could cook a dinner for ten people 
for one dollar and get into that dinner all the required nourishment. 
He gave credit for her knowledge of cooking in place of her lack of 
algebra. Another girl in his school was a very poor speller. If she 
were relying on marks in spelling she could not get her diploma, but 
he believed, as he believes in all cases, that she might be able to prove 
her efficiency in other ways. She did. This poor speller could go 
out in the woods after a rain storm and make a fire with wet wood and 
cook a dinner perfectly. She also, from being a delicate, moody girl, 
had made herself into a healthy, cheerful girl, by her study of dietetics 
and by teaching herself to sleep in the open air winter and summer. 
Surely Professor Scudder was right when he said that this girl, who 
by her own effort had grown healthy, was more deserving of a di- 
ploma than if she had learned to spell and continued to be a weak 
negative individual. 
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Anyone who has worked very much with the little children of the 
street knows how few are affirmative characters and how many are 
negative. Their whole habit of mind is negative. There is so little 
in our school training that teaches boys and girls what to do when 
they are up against something hard. In school they seem part of 
the big machine; at home they have very little chance to develop 
their individuality. The homes are small, the families are large, and 
one gets discouraged in trying to do more than just get along; and to 
just get along means doing what the crowd wants to do. When these 
boys and girls go into factories, again each becomes part of a big 
machine; one girl makes the collar of a coat, another girl makes the 
button holes, another girl takes out the bastings, no girl ever makes 
the whole coat or feels the least interest whether at the end the coat 
is satisfactory or not. 

It seems as if the business world must always be this impersonal 
kind of a machine, but surely we can put something more vital into 
our public schools. There we have the youth, there we have the en- 
thusiasm of childhood, there we have all the wonderful energy that 
loves to clean and scrub and work hard. It is just as natural for 
every little girl to want to keep house as it is for every little boy to 
want to use a hammer and saw, and when we put these little girls 
down at the school desk and teach them that education means not 
using that love of homemaking but “learning the book through,” 
we lose after a few years this wonderful force, and when, after a time 
the homemaking must come, it is taken up as a drudgery and not a 
pleasure. It seems, sometimes, as though the natural things immi- 
grant children want to do are really the right things. They want to 
play, and in their play they want to use their imagination. If we 
would only make this possible, it seems as if we should do more than 
we do now with some of our lesson books. The boys want to make 
things, the girls want to cook, the little girls want to play at being 
mother, the little boys want to use the strength of their hands and the 
strength of their muscles. All these things, if directed, make for 
efficiency. Could we not get some of this vital force of childhood into 
our public schools? 


























PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.' 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


You have given me great pleasure this week, the opportunity of 
taking hold of hands with you, of learning about the work which you 
have been doing, of looking into your faces and sharing your enthu- 
siasm. We all are feeling that it is good for us to be here. 

Tonight I shall speak particularly to the younger members of our 
Association—to you who are entering upon your life work. You are 
discovering and weighing the results of our earlier efforts. You, we 
trust, will succeed where we have failed, will build upon our founda- 
tions, will reach the Promised Land which we have dimly seen, afar 
off. Our hope is in you. 

And first, as my text, let me recite to you the familiar lines from 
Emerson: 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bear diadems and fagots in their hands. 


To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and skies that hold them all. 


Education is intended to teach us, among other things, to choose 
between the thing which is worth while and that other thing which is 
better worth while. These are sad hours when 


I, in my pleachéd garden, saw the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Seized a few herbs and apples; and the Day 
Turned and departed, silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

We sit down at set of sun 

To count the things which we have done, 
And, counting, find— 


the cheapness, the littleness of our choice. Any backward glance will 
show us the meagerness of our earlier understanding. The great 


1 Delivered at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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tragedy of human existence is the bartering of the birthright for the 
mess of pottage. Yet this tragedy is constantly being enacted, unless 
we see far and wide, back into the past, forward into the future. We 
desire and pray to be so blest with vision and understanding that we 
may choose the precious gifts borne by the marching Days, and 
secure in our own lives the goods which we wish to bestow upon others. 

I hold in my hand the Syllabus of Home Economics that has been 
prepared for us. I regard it with great respect and appreciation. It 
recites our definition of home economics. The book is filled, as you 
know, with very carefully assorted and classified subjects of study, 
each arranged under its proper head. Our definition outlines the sub- 
jects of instruction which belong to us who are concerned with the 
food, clothing and shelter of the human race. 

I want to say to you that we are not only concerned in the subjects 
of instruction, but we are also concerned in the application of that which 
we teach in our American homes. We are immensely concerned, there- 
fore, to teach the right thing and in the best possible way. To that end 
we should know more than we teach, in order that everything that we 
teach should be seen in its perfect perspective. You and I must 
know and understand the life in the home. 

A few days ago I talked with one of the ablest physicians that 
the country knows. He has been particularly known of recent years 
because he has devised the following up of the patients after they 
leave the hospital, to see that they really find their way to recovery. 
Now we all know that the hospital was designed to make people well, 
but we also know that the physician is supposed to discharge his 
patient when he crosses the threshold of the hospital and goes home. 
This physician was a philosopher; he had always been sorry that 
his chosen profession of medicine seemed to find no place for the 
application of philosophy, no chance to discern what life was meaning to 
the patient, and what all his experiences were for. All at once it came 
to him that as a physician he could not succeed except as he under- 
stood the daily life of his patient. So he went home with the poor 
man who had been in the hospital for weeks, perhaps having some 
capital operation, weak and frail, and hopeless, sick and miserable, 
even when he left the hospital. He went home to the family that had 
been without income for months; he saw the children there, clinging 
to the skirts of the mother, as hopeless and downhearted as the sick 
father who was coming home. And then, instead of simply saying 
to the man, “Take so many eggs every day, and drink so much milk, 
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and go to some place where you will have absolutely fresh air and rest 

for a few weeks,” he found somebody who concerned himself in the 

interests of the family. He learned how really to make that man 
| well; he discovered that it was not all a question of diet or medicine, 
not a question of diagnosis, not a question of mere physical recovery. 
He had to learn much before he could rightly diagnose his patient’s 
case or prescribe the possible remedy. 
? Now, home economics, like medicine, exists not alone by itself, but 
it is related to something else. We teach home economics, not simply 
because the subject is interesting and good in itself, but because it is 
, vitally related to human welfare. You and I will amount to very little 
in our discussion of home economics and in our study of the cause, if 
we sit at our library table to prosecute our inquiries and make our 
tabulations, and separate our thought from the daily experience of 
the home with all its tremendous needs. 

So the question that I really want to put before us this evening is 
this: What is the human appeal in home economics? Why are we here 
at all? From what experience have we come? How is the thing which 
we get here going to help somebody else? What sorts of persons are 
we to help, and how are we to help them? What human need shall 
we find crying for relief? What must we know besides our subject if 
we are really to be of use doing our work? What does home eco- 
nomics mean to you? Why are you studying it, and how do you 
expect the world to be even a least little bit better because you have 
undertaken that work? 

I want to suggest to you, first, that your understanding of home 
economics is dependent, and absolutely dependent, upon your home 
experience. We represent here, perhaps, typical groups of American 
homes, those which provide the finest opportunity to the children who 
are trained in them. For they doubtless represent homes in which 
the children have shared in the family responsibilities, they have not 
been left to the care of servants, neither have they known extreme 
want. These homes have been homes of intelligence, of truth, of 
loyalty, where the working hand in hand with mother and father, sister 
and brother has developed the virtues which belong to our American 
people. 

Now, out of that home has come an indispensable teaching, which is 
, the bed rock of all our education. Only as we have known this teach- 
ing shall we be able to interpret rightly the lives of others, coming 
from widely differing homes. If you know through your own experi- 
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ence all that goes to make up the abundant life of the home, you will 
be able to teach it to others. Without that experience you will go 
halting, stumbling, and will fail to reach your goal. I knew a young 
teacher who said that Tennyson wrote nonsense when he wrote the 
song of the brook, “for every fool knows that a brook cannot sing.”’ 
Upon inquiry I learned that she lived on a Dakota prairie, that she 
had never sat beside a brown mountain brook as it leaped over the 
rocks and sang as it fell. The brook was not in her life—therefore, she 
could not hear it sing in the poem. 

A friend has told me of her early experience in her home on a Maine 
farm, how once a year the mother laid aside her heavy cares, let the 
men eat a cold dinner, and took all the children to the hills where they 
might together share the joys of a day out of doors. That same mother, 
early one June morning, waked her little girl, so that she might go with 
her at sunrise out under the pines on the hillside to hear the thrushes 
sing. “I shall never forget that morning,” said the child. “We lis- 
tened there under the pines to the song of the thrushes and it seemed 
to me that the very doors of heaven were opened for me by my 
mother.” 

No such gift could come into the life of the child except as the mother 
opened the door. The mother with the seeing eye and the under- 
standing heart shared with her children her vision of things which were 
true and beautiful. You and I came out of homes like that. Our 
understanding of human life and experience is largely built upon the 
patterns that were set for us in the home. 

When, therefore, you and I discuss home economics, we are con- 
stantly measuring life by our experience. We are thinking of things in 
the terms of that experience, and we expect the children with whom we 
deal to come out of a similar experience. But let us stop to think. 

Turn to the tenement house and see what it has to bestow upon its 
child. I once visited a school in a large city, not in the poorest district, 
and noted with interest a little pale-faced girl who was keenly intent 
upon her work. “Come, Mary,” said the teacher, “let us see your 
slate.” The child came slowly to the desk, a white-faced little girl, 
with tangled pigtails tied with cotton rags, her dress hanging in 
strings, her shoes loosely tied and ill-fitting at best. Around her 
neck, on a twisted, torn cotton string hung a key. As I looked at the 
slate, I asked about the key. “It is the key to my house,” said Mary. 
“T wear it all the time. My mother, she goes out washing. She 
isn’t there when I wake up in the morning, and there is no one in the 
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house at noon. So I don’t go home at noon, and I let myself in at 
night with this key.” 

The fire out, the cold meal set on the stove hearth, no light in the 
crowded room, no mother to hear the little feet as they mounted the 
stairs! Imagine the tiny tot, climbing those four flights to the cold, 
dark, lonely room, to wait for her mother. I thought as I looked in 
the child’s face, “How little I know of experiences like hers! How 
much I should have to learn before I could teach her as I ought!” 

May it not be possible, then, that when we are teaching such chil- 
dren, and those whose experience is far more pitiable, we are speaking a 
foreign language, that we cannot teach them except as we understand 
their experience? Our words are filled with content by the things 
which we have known. Their knowledge has been of a different sort. 

At the South Station in Boston the other day I saw a large group of 
mothers, young and old, with gay handkerchiefs on their heads, freshly 
scrubbed dark faces, children gathered close to them, a few bags or 
squares of brown cotton, holding their earthly possessions, having no 
converse with those about them. They werestrangersin a strange land, 
having come out of a strange experience into the new country with its 
curiously different ways. You and I have much to learn before we can 
teach home economics to these children, can really make them under- 
stand the American home. We must first learn to understand the 
human experience out of which these children have come. 

I am glad to point to the fine and sturdy work which is being done 
here at Cornell University. This morning I attended a conference 
which Miss Van Renssalaer was conducting, dealing with the actual 
life of the rural home. The teachers who gathered at this conference 
were discussing real conditions. They know the life of the farmer’s 
wife, bringing her water from the distant well to do the family washing, 
feeding the men who came to do the haying, caring for the milk and 
butter, taking a hand in the stress of farm work, rearing the children, 
doing the sewing, the washing, the ironing, serving as nurse, and often 
as physician. How essential that the one who helps the home on the 
farm should understand the home on the farm! When the home 
economics train goes out from Cornell into the farming district, it 
carries not only books and charts, illustrations for the demonstration 
lecture, but it carries women who know the life of the farmer and desire 
with all their hearts to help the earnest women there to lift their “bet- 
ter up to best.” 

Turn away from the farm to the fresh new apartment house in the 
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city street, six, seven, eight, nine, ten stories high, scant of space, with 
no inch of foot room outside, each door opening from halls where one 
may meet strangers—and you have another problem of the American 
home. How shall one who knows only the life of the generous country 
house, with its ample space and its abundant provision for all human 
needs, understand the problems of the apartment dweller? 

Here, under our eyes, is the birthright exchanged for the mess of 
pottage. Follow the apartment house children through the next 
generation and the next, migrating from one “flat” to another, as soon 
as the paper is torn from the wall, having no permanency of association, 
no room for play, no sense of belonging, taking no root anywhere, 
and you will all at once confront a problem which has ceased to be 
personal; it is civic. It concerns us all. For through the apartment 
we are losing out the stuff of which the American home has been built. 

Again turn to the city, and enter the lodging house, which cannot 
be called a home, yet which shelters, merely shelters, numberless girls 
and boys who have come from the country home, lured by the so-called 
advantages of the city. On every side of this land we shall find home- 
less boys and homeless girls who have drifted in from the country with 
the illusion that they are to attain in the city the thing called educa- 
tion. When shall we have learned that education is bigger than the 
school? When shall we have learned that we cannot hand over in- 
struction in music, mathematics, and what not, making no provision 
for the life which is more than meat? Shall we not find just here that 
again we have bartered the birthright for the mess of pottage, seized 
the few herbs and apples instead of the kingdom which might have 
been ours? Yet this thing is being done over and over again by the 
thousands of girls who go to Boston, New York, or Chicago as students, 
lodging themselves in a hall bedroom, taking their meals in a restaur- 
ant, or cooking their potatoes or their coffee over the gas in their 
rooms, without the conveniences involved in laundry and the common 
home table, giving essentially precious things for the new and often 
bitter experience in the city. You and I are living in the city and 
seeing it going on, and yet are not knowing what is happening. These 
girls with their shining faces, coming from their country homes and 
knowing so little about city life, will write back to their fathers and 
mothers that they have “found a home.”” What is home economics 
doing to make life right for these girls under urban conditions? 

And shall we forget the thousands upon thousands of homeless 
and motherless children who are cared for in the institutions called 
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“Homes?” I saw recently a printed appeal to give money for some- 
thing. The person who sent it was cunning enough to strike at once to 
the heart of the reader, for on the cover of the appeal was the photo- 
graph of a motherless family, a little girl of about twelve years, holding 
a baby in her arms with other little ones grouped around her. This 
little mother-sister was mothering all the babies of the group clustered 
about her. Abbott Thayer, in his well known picture called “Caritas,” 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, represents a woman with arms 
extended, sheltering on each side a child clinging to her flowing robes. 
Her own child on the one hand, looking so confidingly up to her, and 
the other, the wistful waif, who half fears and yet wholly knows that 
because she is the mother she has love and protection, not for her own 
alone, but for all who need her. 

Shall not home economics, then, discover how best to provide a 
home for these motherless boys and girls? Can our work be complete 
before they have secured their real rights? 

For the time being we must give instruction in home economics 
through the school. This is because the school, as the agent of the 
community, must help the children where they most need help; and 
just in proportion as the home is meager or limited the school must 
contribute the instruction which the home should have given. 

It seems clear to me that for the time being we have a double mis- 
sion to perform. The little girl from the tenement home, who wore 
the rusty key about her neck, must somehow learn what a home may 
mean, or her own children will be born into a home of the type of that 
from which she comes. First, then, we must teach the children of 
today so that they will be enabled to bestow upon their children a home 
of a finer type than that from which they have come. Our work will 
not be complete until this instruction is handed back to the homes. 
Let us hope that it is only for the time being that the schools must 
carry this responsibility. We are dealing now with a transition period. 
We should look forward to the day when, through the help which home 
economics can give, the home will resume its rightful function and give 
to its children the fundamental teaching of which we have spoken. 
Let us do all that we can to reénforce the poor and meager homes 
until there shall be no poor and meager homes amongst us. The 
poor bewildered mothers in the tenement houses or upon the farms 
must be helped where they need help today. Their children should 
be so taught that their homes will be more happy, more wholesome, 
and more efficient than their mothers’ homes have been. 
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Now this cannot be done unless we see our schools from a different 
angle. We must think of education as a preparation for life. A part 
of this preparation may come from the book, another part must come 
through experience, through training. If the home does not give the 
appropriate training the school must temporarily take its place. We 
must insist that a liberal education should secure as one element the 
knowledge and power which make it possible for the youth to fulfil his 
responsibility in the home. Exactly as we now say to the boy, 
“Unless you can read you cannot vote; you must remain in school 
until you have this power,” we should say to the girl, “ You cannot 
undertake the responsibilities of home-making and home-keeping 
until you are prepared to carry them. You cannot leave school until 
you have at least secured the elements of this training. If from 
your own home you have received this instruction, well and good. If 
not, you must come to us to be taught; so that in your home the com- 
munity will find the essentials of the American home. We shall not 
be satisfied if your children are sewed into their clothes to stay there 
from November until June; we shall not be satisfied if your back door 
spreads disease through the neighborhood; we shall not be satisfied if 
all of your children die in infancy because you have not learned how to 
feed and house them. For your sake and for our sakes, you must 
secure this instruction.” 

The time will come and come soon, when we shall be absolutely 
sure that the sanity and safety of our state institutions depends upon 
the sanity and safety of our homes. Then the state will say to all of 
its girls, “Your life does not belong to yourself as an individual; it 
belongs to all of us, all together. We need you at your best; we need 
you to be wise and strong and good, for thesakeof all of us. You have 
a great contribution to make to the general welfare and the common 
good.” 

By that time the college will reflect and will say, “I, too, will help; 
I will let no girl go out of my doors who does not see with the utmost 
seriousness that she has responsibilities, not only for the care of herself, 
but for the care of others. I will see that she is so wisely taught and 
so carefully reared that she will clearly recognize her chief duty, her 
highest opportunity, the opportunity in which her greatest privilege 
abides. She will learn through her teaching how essential is the wise, 
well-trained, and great-hearted mother, who is able to meet the respon- 
sibilities of wifehood and motherhood, and in whom her children may 
safely trust.” 
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We shall learn, by and by, that the mastery of the problems of the 
home is one of the tests of the liberal education. 

Not long ago, in Chicago, having lost my train, I went, in the free 
hour gained thereby, to look at pictures. I stood for an hour before 
a picture which I shal! never forget—a marsh, across which a dike led 
toward a distant knoll. It was twilight. Dimly seen under the great 
willow tree by the knoll was a low, brown house. A man bent under a 
heavy load, was making his way across the dike. Low in the twilight 
sky a star was shining. In the window of the little brown house under 
the tree, a light burned clearly. 

I love to remember the picture, and to think that just as surely as 
the mariner on the sea sends his bark safely across the waves to the 
haven because of that star in the sky, just so surely these boys and 
girls of ours will at last reach the desired haven because of that very 
light in the window of the home. 























EDITORIALS. 


The new volume of the Woman’s Who’s Who in America is gathering 
into its net the names of women who shall be considered representative. 
What are the requirements? A college degree makes a very good start 
off; next in order comes some record of literary effort, no matter how 
feeble; to have appeared on the printed page is all important. Next 
to literary prowess ranks activity on boards of charity, civic leagues, 
etc., while membership in all manner of societies with official positions 
therein, brings up the rear. But in this list of achievements there is a 
significant omission; no mention is found of the ancient and honorable 
profession of homemaking! 

The leisure that has come to women of the well-to-do classes in this 
generation has enabled great numbers of them, those of average as well 
as those of more than average ability, to take part in the world of affairs, 
especially in unpaid social service, and in most cases this has been 
greatly to the advantage of the community. The daily press, the 
magazines, biographical and obituary notices, are quick to notice and 
record these public aspects of the life of the interesting sex whose do- 
ings a generation ago were very little open to the eyes of men. Now 
are we to conclude that women have suddenly become valuable to the 
world; that these women, singled out as great or near-great, are the 
superiors of their mothers and grandmothers and of their sisters of 
this generation who are wholly concerned with the home? 

It is easy to say that everyone knows the value of the wife and 
mother, that it is a primal fact, that it goes without saying. By no 
means. We live ina time of unsettled standards, of constant readjust- 
ment of values. The young, especially, are greatly influenced in their 
choice of a career and their later satisfaction in it by the honor in which 
it seems to be held. 

Has “she who looketh well to the ways of her household” come to 
be infected with the prevalent unrest? Yes, and with some reason. 
Her grandmother’s life was much more toilsome and monotonous than 
is hers, but it was the life of all women whom she knew, she had no friends 
who were living “the wider life,” there were no tantalizing visions of 
the part she might play in the great world. 
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Now all is changed. A woman writes from a country village: 
“Sister Sarah is working in New York among Italians for the 
S. P. C. C., she writes such interesting letters. But don’t expect 
anything from me, it’s the same old round, the housework and the 
children.”” One can read between the lines the longing and the bitter- 
ness, and yet this is a woman of the well-to-do classes, one who can 
look into the sweetly serious eyes of a child, her own child, and help a 
man to his career and his happiness. As the world goes she is a for- 
tunate person and has a great opportunity. Such women are like the 
dwellers in the Happy Valley of whom the poet vainly enquired the 
way. “Where is the road toArcady?” They shake their heads, they 
live in Arcady and know it not. But if they know it not, if the lovely 
hills that enclose their Valley seem a prison, there is a reason and an 
explanation, and what is it? 

There are, it is true, great hearted women whose eyes are not holden, 
who see the possibilities and the blessings of such a lot, who have drunk 
from the deep primal springs of human life, who, because of their 
experience, can feel themselves akin to “the mighty toiling women of 
the past’ on whom our civilization has been built. And now and then 
the ideality of youth reveals to us the very core of the truth. A little 
twelve-year-old Italian girl was waiting with her tiny charge for a 
street-car transfer. “Isn’t the baby heavy?” asked a stranger. With 
an ineffable look at the dark head cuddled in her neck, she replied, 
“Oh, he’s not heavy; Tony’s my brother!” 

But all the same, Tony is too heavy for the little mother and for 
the big mother as well, notwithstanding their love. While we see no 
abatement in the praise of the home as the greatest institution of 
society, “the unit measure on which the state has been built from the 
earliest times,”’ yet there is too much truth in the remark made by the 
mother of four unusually fine children that the man and woman who 
undertake to raise a family are penalized on every side. Even the 
happiness of the home circle does not always repay for sacrifices that 
stunt the mother’s development and prevent the father’s advancement 
in his profession. They have made a supreme gift to the community 
in these well-endowed and well-trained young citizens, but if the man’s 
powers have been crippled by lack of vacation or extra study since 
the money must go for the little shoes and coats, he is as relentlessly 
dropped to a lower rung of the ladder in his calling as if his earnings 
had been spent on bachelor luxuries; and when the mother of the family 
goes out among other women she has a staunch heart indeed if no 
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regrets arise at failure to meet the prevailing standards as to dress, 
conversational agility, and public renown in the clubs. 

Society is not paying its debt to the woman of the household. Help 
should flow through the various channels and flow freely. Will such 
help make the task of the homemaker too easy? Whatever the educa- 
tional and social helps offered her, it is still she who must choose, 
utilize, codrdinate; it is she alone who must create the atmosphere in 
which immortal souls are to grow and bloom. 

And not until full help and sympathy is offered her will she see her 
great opportunity and happily meet it. 


The June meeting at Cornell University was a notable one: first, 

because of our hosts whose hospitality was unbounded. The new 

Home Economics building was placed at our dis- 

The Cornell posal; Sage College housed our members; Dean 

Meeting. Bailey, of the College of Agriculture, welcomed us 

and spoke twice for us; Acting President Crane 

gave us an address of welcome .and presided on Wednesday 

evening; Ex-President Andrew D. White twice spoke for us, and 

ended our deliberations on July the Fourth by an address at the 
raising of the flag. 

Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose were everywhere and always 
providing for our comfort and convenience. Behind us and around us 
everywhere was the evidence of their strong wholesome work. We 
cannot thank them enough for the countless services they rendered us. 

Again the environment gave us perspective. The noble University, 
the hospitable College of Agriculture, the prosperous Department of 
Home Economics, reénforced and encouraged us. 

Then, further, the attendance was large. From north, east, south 
and west our members came, 243 of them. They came early and stayed 
through. They did take hold of hands. They were devoted and en- 
thusiastic and “they helped every one his neighbor.” 

Then Mrs. Dewey and Mrs. Abel came and stayed. Mrs. Abel 
presented the need of a housewives’ department in the JOURNAL, but 
said she could not undertake to edit it without the assurance of a year’s 
contributions plus $500 for expenses. In one day the $500 was pledged 
for our work. Our JouRNAL, if you please. 

Then the program showed us the reach of home economics. We 
saw something of the reach of our domain. The speakers showed us 
home economics as taught and applied on the farm, in the tenement, by 
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the district visitor, or the trained nurse. The Institution showed us 
how it studied its problems, and the teacher displayed hers. Many 
said, “I had not realized how far our work reaches.” 
j And then we had a good secretary who was untiring and the help of 
those who have never failed us yet, and many new young members, and 
the representatives of the homes. President Vincent generously helped 
us by his stirring address, and Professor Carver led us straight to funda- 
mental doctrine in his address on “The Family.” 

Those who could be there came away with glad and helpful memories. 
Let us do as well or better next year. Come one, come all. 


The Editorial Board wishes to call attention to the advertising 
section of the JouRNAL, with the suggestion that the firms advertising 
be given an opportunity when goods are purchased. 


Journal The JouRNAL undertakes to restrict its advertising 
Advertise- matter to products of known quality, and believes 
ments. that it will be of assistance to teachers and house- 


keepers if it is recognized that the standard in this 
matter is as high as in all other things. It is a rule of business to 
mention the JOURNAL in writing to advertisers. 


The illness of some of some of those who had been counted upon 
to co-operate and help has hindered the rapid progress which was 
expected. Nevertheless the plans for the house- 





The keepers’ section of the JoURNAL are being perfected. 
Housekeepers’ At the earliest possible date the section will be 
Section started. All who have promised to contribute 


material are urged to send it to the editor as soon 
as possible. All who have suggestions to make are reminded that 
they will be welcome. The cordial support of home economics’ 
workers is needed to insure the success of the new project. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any books or periodicals mentioned in this department may be obtained through 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics at the price listed. 


Food and Flavor. By Henry T. Finck. New York: The Century Company. 
$2. By mail of the Journal, $2.16. 


Why is the acute observer of food customs in different lands, the critic of kitchen 
pedantry, the zealous conservator of food resources, always a man? Brillat de 
Savarin, to begin no farther back, is the type, he whose charming essays and 
Physiologie du Géut, make the mouth water; Count Rumford who introduced the 
potato to Germany and evolved the kitchen range; Sir Henry Thompson who has 
enriched our culinary literature with his book, Food end Feeding; Edward Atkinson 
who gave us our first type of fireless cooker, are all examples. One of the latest 
books in this line is Mr. Finck’s Food and Flavor which is announced as “A gastro- 
nomic guide to health, wealth and wholesome pleasures,” thus striking at once the 
note of humorous extravagance always found in these authors. 

M . Finck holds that we are obsessed with the one idea of nutriment in our 
food, disregarding the extreme importance which he believes should be assigned 
to its savoriness and the effect of enjoyment in eating on the flow of the digestive 
fluids. He arraigns this country under the heading “‘ Ungastronomic America,” 
averring that we have low standards as to quality in food materials, that we do 
not demand and therefore do not get fresh vegetables and fruits and prime meats; 
that we do not realize the importance in flavor however low in nutrient content 
in order to vary the cheap basic foods of which the diet must be composed. His 
views on cold storage fowls, fish, oysters “fattened” in brackish water, ham pre- 
served in “liquid smoke,” are vigorously expressed. He calls loudly for a halt in 
the present destruction of our shell-fish by discharging sewage into rivers and 
harbors, and urges that our lakes and ponds be stocked with fish and our parks 
with deer and that they be fed and protected as they are in Germany. 

As to the poor cooking found everywhere in our country he charges it to lack of 
interest and sentiment and considers it as disgraceful as a crude taste in music or 
painting. He fully believes that every housewife should master the art whether 
to teach or to practice it because it is too important to be trusted to incapable 
hands or to wholesale methods. He overlooks the fact, however, that the aver- 
age home cook in America does with flour and similar cereal products the kind 
of thing that only the first-class cook, as a rule, attempts in so many other 
countries. As a proof of her success witness the corn bread, spoon bread, beaten 
biscuits, popovers, biscuit, bread, rolls, cakes and so on. They compare favor- 
ably with the kind of thing the foreign professional cook can make and many 
of them are finding their place in the classics of cookery. 

This interesting book is one of the few that gives full and extended praise to the 
work done by our Department of Agriculture in its Farmers’ Bulletins devoted to 
food and its preparation, but from the standpoint of the student the book is some- 
what marred by a false idea of relative values as to food nutrients. 
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Increasing Home Efficiency. By Martha Bensley Bruére and Robert W. 
Bruére. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. $1.50. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.62. 

“The budget is to the housekeeper what a set of blue prints is to the builder.” 
At last we have a book devoted to the “ middle class’’ housekeeper and her problems. 
Such a book as this would not have been written even five years ago, for it is sig- 
nificant of a new home building that a book on efficiency contains not a single cook- 
ing recipe, and we do get much information about income and expenditures, of 
trusts and pensions. 

The basis of efficiency is found just where it has always resided, not in the wonder- 
ful skill of the housekeeper but in the wages of the “breadwinner.”” Dr. Chapin’s 
estimate of $900 for “‘decency”’ is raised to $1000 and a budget of $1200 is pro- 
nounced as the lowest sum for “‘efficiency,”’ for the normal family, a distinction 
well worth emphasizing. This is an income to live on, not to save on, another fine 
point worth a chapter of elucidation. In place of saving (on low incomes) we have 
a new contribution to the discussion of the problems of the middle class family in 
the suggestion that old age, sickness and accident insurance pensions be provided 
for this group as well as for the “working class.’ Moreover, budget making is 
declared to be a government task quite as important as the preparation of vitality 
statistics. 

A valuable warning is given the parents who make untold sacrifices that their 
children may obtain an education in the trade or profession which they feel their 
natural talents indicate, quite irrespective of the fact that the world is perhaps 
already amply supplied with trained service in that field, as witness the oversupply 
of M.D.’s. The chapter on training the “ Consumer” really treats of the “‘Spender”’ 
as Nearing and Richardson have more correctly defined the housewife. It is sur- 
prising to find this old phraseology still current. 

Altogether this is a work which the husband and wife struggling to stretch $1000 
to $3000 across the expansive wants of a normal family of five cannot afford to 


pass by. 


The New Housekeeping. Efficiency Studies in Home Management. By 
Christine Frederick. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.00. 
By mail of the Journal, $1.08. 


Mrs. Frederick in her book has written on household efficiency from the inside 
giving in a very personal way a discussion of standards in housekeeping as Mrs. 
Bruére gave from the outside in her book, Increasing Home Efficiency. 

In sixteen chapters Mrs. Frederick discusses motion study, floor plan of the kitchen 
and routing the kitchen tasks; the family budget is treated together with the wage 
schedule and the servant problem. The relation of the individual efficiency to 
the efficiency of the household and the standardization of equipment and 
method, forms an introduction to the discussion of the need of legislation in regard 
to enforcing a one-price plan which shall be the same in all sections of the country. 
She makes a strong stand for educating the housewife to demand good quality, full 
weight, and standard purity in all that she purchases for the home, rightly insisting 
that such instruction must come through the home economics movement in educa- 
tion. This book may be considered as supplementary to such books as Mrs. 
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Bruére’s and Miss Ravenhill’s Household Administration in the Twentieth 
Century. 

The book contains a few good illustrations and points out the lines of investi- 
gation which a housekeeper may follow in attempting to do her own work without 
very much outside assistance. 


Law of the Household. By Mrs. Eunice Beecher. Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company. $2. By mail of the Journal, $2.15. 


Mrs. Beecher has put into concrete form what has long been needed, an outline 
in which she systematized the labor in large private homes. We have so many 
unwritten standards in this country that any attempt to systematize the problem 
is most welcome and this will be found to be a very suggestive book for the mis- 
tress of a large establishment, and invaluable for the woman who is acting house- 
keeper. 

Mrs. Beecher in her introduction points out that this volume has been evolved 
after years of experience and that it was intended primarily for the use of mem- 
bers of her own family who are establishing their homes. It provides a working 
outline for each worker for the day as well as for the week. 


Hvusehold Bacteriology for Students in Domestic Science. By Estelle D. 
Buchanan, M. S. and Robert Earle Buchanan, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1913. $2.25. By mail of the Journal, $2.43. 


Since the days of Pasteur who rejuvenated the wine industry of France by his 
fundamental experiments in bacteriology, and of his successor at the Institut 
Pasteur, Duclaux, who applied the principles discovered by Pasteur to many of 
the great practical problems of wine manufacture, the réle of microérganisms in 
many of the familiar processes of every day life has been more and more appre- 
ciated. The view that bacteria are chiefly instrumental in the production of disease 
and that they play nothing but a malicious part in the world, while a prevalent 
one, is not borne out by a thorough study of their various activities. Their im- 
portance in the world’s economy is but little appreciated however, and this excellent 
text-book of E. D. and R. E. Buchanan is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the subject. The name Household Bacteriology is a little misleading and does 
not give the public an adequate idea of the scope of the volume. It is in reality a 
textbook on the principles of bacteriology with a special reference to the function 
of microdrganisms in nature as exemplified in the changes occurring in the soil, in 
milk, in cider and vinegar, and in relation to plant life in general. 

The chapters devoted to such subjects as alcoholic and lactic acid fermentation 
are especially to be commended, as well as that treating of the decomposition of 
proteins. As far as possible the changes inaugurated by microérganisms are ex- 
plained by the chemical reaction involved, the most important method of elucidat- 
ing the complexities of the subject. The latter part of the volume is devoted to 
the pathogenic bacteria, and the descriptions of the typhoid bacillus, tubercle bacil- 
lus, diphtheria bacillus and other pathogenic organisms, while brief, are in the 
main correct. The concluding chapters of the book deal with the bacterial con- 
taminations of water and milk and the methods for their examination. 
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This volume of the Buchanans is carefully written and can be highly recom- 
mended. We have but one suggestion to offer in the nature of a criticism, and this 
concerns the historical introduction which is extremely meagre and does not pre- 
sent clearly the important points in their chronological development. Consider- 
able injustice is done Robert Koch, we believe, in the failure to mention his impor- 
tant contributions published from 1878-1882, which first established our ideas as to 
the relationship of bacteria to disease on a firm basis by the production of anthrax 
in animals by pure cultures. Furthermore, no mention is made, at least in this 
portion of the book, of the poured plate method of separating organisms which 
was devised by Koch and without which the science of bacteriology could not have 
developed. 

Finally it should be noted that the text-book is not merely useful to industrial 
bacteriologists but contains a great deal of information which is valuable for the 


student of medicine. 


The Home School. By Ada Wilson Trowbridge. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1913, pp. 95. $0.60. By 
mail of the Journal, $0.65. 

The home school, as described in this book, is not so radical an educational 
departure as we are led to expect from the opening chapters which deal with the need 
for a new type of school. It is a step forward, to be sure, but the next step, and 
not the step after the next. It is an experiment which might well be tried imme- 
diately in any city or large town and which doubtless ought to be tried in all fac- 
tory districts. 

The Home School at Providence, of which the writer has been in charge since 
its opening two years ago, and which forms the subject of the descriptive chapters of 
the book, is primarily a continuation school for working girls. Such girls as a 
group have two educational needs—the need for instruction which will help them 
to advance in their work and the need for training in housecraft. The latter is 
met by this school whose training differs from that of the usual domestic science 
course in being given under home conditions. The work of the school, which is 
conducted in a five-room flat and is a part of the public school system, is carefully 
outlined by the author and the housekeeping notes used in the classes are given. 

Perhaps the most original feature is found in the emphasis placed upon the 
home as a place where “the enlarging activities and responsibilities of women” 
are to be housed. Hope for the rapid growth of home industries by which women 
may earn money without going out into factory or office is drawn from experi- 
ence. ‘There is demand for all the bread and cake baked at the Providence 
Home School and a little sum realized from this was turned over to the superin- 
tendent at the end of the first year.” The girls “have sold jelly made from wild 
barberry, and outings are planned for gathering the wild grapes and apples for 
jelly.” “In every locality there is material that for one reason or another offers 
special economic possibilities either from the standpoint of use or art. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, there are the fruits not suitable for shipping which may be 
purchased for very little. In Florida there are the ‘drops’ in the orange and 
grapefruit groves which may be had almost for the asking, yet it is often impos- 
sible to buy good home-made orange or grapefruit marmalade. And although 
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the guava grows easily and abundantly in Florida, the ‘guava-paste’ one buys is 
made in Cuba or Honduras, and in the tourist season it is sometimes impossible 
to get good home-made guava jelly. The kumquat is abundant, and the preserved 
fruit a great delicacy, but no housewife has yet been enterprising enough to put 
this on the market for the benefit of the tourists. In the South there are many 
rarities and novelties in fruits and made delicacies which offer an opportunity for 
the development of home industry, particularly in those sections visited by tour- 
ists. A few successful home schools would help to show what can be done with 
home market gardens, the cultivation of flowers for selling, home baking, needle- 
work, and art work of all kinds.” 

Since the time is ripe for the establishment of home schools, this little volume 
is likely to find a host of readers. For this reason, its errors in fact (very few, to 
be sure) like that which makes “the eggplant a wholesome substitute for meat, 
cheaper and more healthful;” and its few errors in judgment like that involved 
in the instruction, “often shake the duster out of the window or door,” when the 
window or door is that of an apartment in a crowded district, are greatly to be 
regretted. It is unfortunate too that the writer should have described the school 
in a spirit of “throwing down the gauntlet to the laboratory method of training 
girls for the vocation of home makers and mothers,” instead of allowing her help- 
ful and inspiring record of achievement to stand for itself, as a contribution toward 
the solution of one small part of the education of young women. 


The Three Gifts of Life. By Nellie M. Smith. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 


The Three Gifts of Life is one of the most satisfactory books that has ever been 
published in regard to the problem of what and how to teach the girl in regard to 
her responsibility for race progress. The introduction by Thomas D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, is not the least valuable part of the book. 

Miss Smith presents the facts of life in simple language, full of concrete illustra- 
tions so that the girl of the grammar grade will find it both interesting and easy to 
understand. The discussion of the meaning of life is taken through the plant 
world and lower animal world up to human life and the responsibility that rests 
upon the girl in choosing that which will make for better race development. It 
tells in a direct, unsentimental way, how the girl may influence other girls and 
men to be their best selves by always holding the ideal that women can help race 
progress by seeking the best in themselves, and demanding the best in men. 

No girl should be allowed to go away to school till she knows the simple facts 
that are contained in this book so that she may better meet the problems and 
temptations that may come to her. 


Primer of Hygiene. By John W. Ritchie and J. S. Caldwell. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. New World Science Series. $0.40. By mail 
of the Journal, $0.48. 

Primer of Sanitation. By John W. Ritchie and J. S. Caldwell. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. New World Science Series. $0.50. By 
mail of the Journal, $0.60. 
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Primer of Physiology. By John W. Ritchie and J. S. Caldwell. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. New World Science Series. $0.60. By mail 
of the Journal, $0,70. 


These three books are intended for use in school below the high school grade. 
They are good in so many ways that it is to be regretted that they are not good 
on every count. The Primer of Hygiene is the best of the three. It is direct, 
simple, and well illustrated. 

The Primer of Sanitation discusses in great detail the methods of infection and 
the means of prevention, but some of the illustrations are not sufficiently labeled. 
On page 9 neither the text nor the illustration sufficiently emphasizes the danger of 
the child eating from the spoon which has been used by a sick man. So many dis- 
eases are discussed in detail that the omission of gonorrhea and syphilis cannot 
escape attention. 

In the Primer of Physiology, the division of the body is discussed in detail as 
to the problem of reproduction, but although twenty-five pages are given to the 
subject of tobacco and alcohol no mention is made of the need of care in regard to 
personal hygiene of the most important organs of the body. Except in this regard 
there seems to be no hesitation in discussing the whole problem of ill health. 

The three books are a distinct contribution to a more sane method of teaching 
personal hygiene. The use of black type for the heading of each new subject is a 
help to the student. 


Studies on the Feeding of School Children. By A. van Voorthuysen. 
Nederland. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 2. 1912, no. 3, pp. 165-177. Abs. in Zentbl. 
Expt. Med. 2, 1912, no. 15, pp. 695, 696. Expt. Sta. Rec. 28 (1913) no. 7, p. 
664. 

To study the effect of abundant and insufficient food, weighings were made at 
intervals of 98 children who were given the school lunch in addition to the food 
received at home. 

The investigation showed, according to the author, that the children of the 
poorer people dependent solely upon the food received at home gained in weight 
very slowly, while the children receiving the school lunch in addition gained more 
rapidly. The author is of the opinion that, in general, the ordinary food is defi- 
cient in fat and protein. He considers that 60 grams protein per day is not too 
much for a child, and that dietary conditions can be improved by adding protein 
to the ration. 


Our Children’s Health at Home and at School. Edited by C. E. Hecht, M.A., 
National Food Reform Association, 178 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
1912, pp. 467. 5 sh. 


This is a report of a conference on diet and hygiene in public secondary and 
private schools held at Guildhall, London, May 13, 1912, and has the strong and 
also the weak points of this form of publication. While it lacks unity and con- 
tinuity and involves many repetitions of material, it has the advantage of pre- 
senting the views of a large number of educators as given by them at the confer- 
ence. The book is divided into three parts. The first contains the report of 
proceedings; the second, a reproduction of the exhibits shown at the conference, 
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which consist largely of bills of fare of schools; and the third, the comments of the 
press on the conference. 

The special subjects of the conference were, diet in public secondary and private 
schools, diet as a factor in physical, intellectual, and moral efficiency; existing 
methods, the main lines of reform in school diet; instruction in the elements of 
physiology and personal hygiene; problems in institutional feeding; and training 
in institutional management. 

Among the papers presented were the following: “ Diet as a Factor in Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Efficiency,” by Clement Dukes; “ Diet in Boarding Schools,” 
by Miss M. E. Robertson; “Diet in Preparatory Schools,” by W. H. Prosser; 
“The Importance of Adequate Meals and Suitable Dietary in Securing Efficiency 
and Good Scholarship,”’ by Alfred A. Mumford; “‘ Main Lines of Reform in Feed- 
ing at Public Secondary and Private Schools,”’ by J. Sim Wallace (this paper dis- 
cusses the value of foods with particular reference to their effects on the teeth); 
“The Teaching of Elementary Physiology and Personal Hygiene in Public Sec- 
ondary and Private Schools,” by Mrs. Alice M. Burn (with an outline syllabus); 
“The Teaching of Health (Personal and Social),’’ by Dr. Cecil Reddie; ‘‘ Problems 
in Institutional Feeding,’’ by Mrs. Stanley Hazell; and “Training in Institutional 
Management,” by Miss Marie Michaelis. 


Food Consumption and Female Labor from the Standpoint of Household 
Economics. (Hauswirtschaftliche Nahrungsmittelkonsumtion und Frau- 
enarbeit.) By Renetta Brandt-Wyt. Munich and Leipzic; Duncker and 
Humblot, 1912, pp. iv+123 M. 4.70. ($1.18). 


This book aims to arrange historical and statistical data regarding the consump- 
tion of food and the labor of women, not, as is usually the case, from the point 
of view of the political economist or the general sociologist, but rather from that 
of the consumer. It also seeks to explain the effect which the transfer of women’s 
productive activity from the household to the industrial world has upon the eco- 
nomic status of the family. The material presented deals chiefly with German 
conditions and shows a scholarly knowledge of such topics as the statistics of food 
production and household budgets, the position of women in different industries, 
the servant problem, and the question of wages. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter for the general reader is the first which discusses consumption in families 
and groups of different stages of social development, among them the syssitia or 
common tables of Sparta and Crete, and the Zadruga, a peculiar form of com- 
munity life which still survives in certain Slavic villages in the Balkan regions. 


Home Economics Recipes. By Mary Beals Vail. University of California 

Syllabus Series 35, 1912, pp. 22. $0.25. 

This syllabus, designed for class room instruction, contains recipes and direc- 
tions. It is one of a series published by the University of California for class room 
use. 

Other numbers in this series of interest to the student of home economics are: 
Syllabus No. 1—Introduction to Economics—Topical Outline and References, pub- 
lished in 1905, revised, 1910; Syllabus No. 4—Poverty, and Modern Constructive 
Philanthropy, 1906; Syllabus No. 1o—The Household as an Economic Agent— 
Record Sheets for Statement of Cost of Living, revised, 1912; Syllabus No. 19— 
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Laboratory Instructions in Physiological Chemistry, 1910; Syllabus No. 24—Hy- 
giene—The Biological Interpretation of Public Health, 1911; Syllabus No. 290— 
Biochemistry—Syllabus and Laboratory Directions, 1912; Syllabus No. 33—Notes 
on Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, 1912. Mention may also be made of 
Syllabus No. 34—Agricultural Education—Lesson Exercises. 


Housekeeping and Cooking Lessons for Rural Communities. By Amelia A. 
Cooke. Hampton Leaflets, 6, 1913, no. 9. pp. 38. 


General directions in the care of the house are given as well as recipes for pre- 
paring a number of dishes, the bulletin as a whole being designed for instruction 
in rural communities, where equipment is limited. 

This publication is one of a series designed especially for work among the 
negroes, and valuable not only for this but also for general use. Earlier pamphlets 
are: Hampton Leaflets, n. ser., 5, 1909, Nos. 2, Culture and Marketing of Pea- 
nuts, by J. E. Davis; 3, The House Fly as a Carrier of Disease, by W. L. Under- 
wood; 9, Hookworm Disease and the Negroes, by C. W. Stiles; 11, Oystering in 
Hampton Roads, by J. E. Davis; 12, Common Sense in Negro Schools, by G. S. 
Dickerman; 6, 1911-13, Nos. 1, Sewing Lessons for Rural Schools, by Ellen Taylor; 
2, Housekeeping and Sanitation for Rural Schools, by Ellen Taylor and Sarah 
J. Walter; 3, Canning Fruits and Vegetables, by Mildred E. Moulton; 4, Manual 
Training in Rural Schools, by J. H. Jinks; 6, Correlation of Industrial and Aca- 
demic Subjects in Rural Schools, by Ella G. Agnew; 8, Community Clubs for 
Women and Girls, by Jane P. Barrett, Caroline D. Pratt, and Ida A. Tourtellot; 
11, Approved Methods for Home Laundering, by Mary B. Vail. 


Food and Diet. A price list of public documents relating to food and diet, issued 
by the Scientific Bureaus of United States Government. Price List 11 (of Supt. 
of Docs.), 3d edition, Washington: Government. 1910, pp. 48. 


United States Public Documents relating to Health and Hygiene, including 
Water Pollution and Purification, Food and Diet, etc. Price List 51 (of 
Supt. of Docs.), 3d edition. Washington: Government. 1912. 


Both these pamphlets are price lists of government publications for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., which, like other similar lists, 
are useful as bibliographies and for the information they contain regarding the 
method of procuring government bulletins and other documents. 


English Cookery Books to the Year 1850. By Arnold Whitaker Oxford. Henry 
Frowde: Oxford University Press, London, Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, and Bombay. 1913, pp. 192. 5 shillings. 


According to a review of this book in the British Medical Journal (1913, No. 
2735, p. 1166), Englishwomen, although they have “never enjoyed much repute 
as first-class cooks, . . . . have always been regarded as notable house- 
wives, and even the great ladies of the past did not disdain to take an active inter- 
est in all that concerned the health and comfort of their families and dependents. 
The position of mistress of a large household was no sinecure in the good old days, 
when the chatelaine, besides superintending and taking part in the housework, 
was usually her own baker, brewer, laundress, and dressmaker, and not infre- 
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quently was called upon to act as doctor and chemist as well. Nearly every 
family possessed a number of homely remedies, many of which had been handed 
down from mother to daughter for generations, and the relation between good health 
and good food was fully recognized by every good housekeeper. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that many ancient cookery books include, besides the 
usual receipts, full directions for making up different medicines and the treatment 
of a variety of diseases.” 

The author gives title pages of volumes and a short synopsis of the contents, 
his list beginning with the Boke of Cookery published in 1500 and ending with 
Common Sense for Housemaids published in 1850. 

He also gives extracts on domestic economy. 

The volume is a sequel to Notes from a Collector’s Catalogue, by the same 
author, which was published some time ago, and also contains interesting data 
concerning old cookery books. 


English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages. By A. Abram. 
London and New York: 1913, pp. xv + 352, illus. 77. 


Although the material on which the author bases his statements regarding 
English life in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has been drawn 
mainly from original documents, this book is far from being a compilation of dry 
facts. On the contrary, it presents the everyday life of the times with unusual 
vividness and discusses so many everyday subjects that one gets something 
approaching a complete picture of conditions. The headings of the chapters include 
such topics as characteristics of town life, the position of women, family life, “mete 
and drinke,”’ the mirror of fashion, houses, public health, education, traveling, 
etc. The quaint illustrations, all of them dating from the period described, add 
greatly to one’s knowledge and understanding of the work, manners, furniture, 
and clothing of the times. A list of authorities quoted is given in the appendix 
and suggests many unusual references for those interested in the history of home 
and social life. 


Household Account Books of Two Parsonages of the Leipsic District During 
the Last Century (Die Wirtschaftsbiicher zweier Pfarrhiuser des Leipziger 
Kreises im vorigen Jahrhundert). By G. Brand. Leipsic: Duncker and Hum- 
bolt. 1911, pp. viit+125. 

This study is based on account books kept in the families of three clergymen 
who were settled in two villages near Leipsic. One family was that of the parson 
at Beucha, the accounts of which run from 1814 to 1817; the second was at Brandis, 
1846 to 1848; and the third at Beucha, 1870 to 1879. As the families were con- 
nected and as the towns were near together, the books give an unusual chance to 
compare living conditions during three successive generations. The material has 
been carefully worked in comparable tabular form and is accompanied by a dis- 
cussion of living conditions, as revealed by the accounts and by other family data. 
From it one gains somewhat of an insight into the domestic life of German pro- 
fessional families in moderate circumstances living in the country during the 
three periods, but the book is perhaps less valuable as a contribution to social 
history than as an example of painstaking utilization of unusual statistical mate- 
rial. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Ellen Richards Research Prize of $1000 offered for 1913 for the best thesis 
written by a woman, on a scientific subject embodying new observations and new 
conclusions based on independent laboratory research in bio- 


The Naples logical (including psychological), chemical or physical science, 
Table Associa- has been awarded to Miss Ida Smedley, D.Sc., 1904, Lon- 
tion For don University, 2 Carlyle Mansion, Chelsea, London, S.W., 
Promoting England. 

Laboratory A brief synopsis of Miss Smedley’s training and work follows. 
Research by Studied at Newnham College, 1896-99; Central Technical 
Women. College (London Univ.) 1899-1903; Davy-Faraday Research 


Laboratory of the Royal Institution; London School of Medi- 
cine for Women, 1899-1900, 1903-05. 

Scholarships and fellowships: Gilchrist Scholarship, 1896-99; King Edward VI 
High School Exhibition 1896-1900; Babhurst Scholar of Newnham College, rgo1- 
03; Beit Medical Research Fellow 1909-1913, renewed for 1912-13. 

Original work: Eighteen papers published in the best journals. 

Prize paper written and work done in Bio-chemical Laboratory of the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine from 1909-13. 

Has been Demonstrator in Chemistry, Newnham College 1903-04, and Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of Manchester from 1905 to 1909. 

The subject of the winning thesis was: “An Investigation into the Methods 
of Formation of Fatty Acids from Carbohydrates in the Organism.” 

Ten theses were submitted in competition. 


The French Society of Alimentary Hygiene (the official title of which is La 
Société d’Hygiéne Alimentaire et d’Alimentation rationnelle de |’Homme) has re- 
cently conferred the well-merited honor of associate member- 
A. H. E. A. ship upon Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Nutrition Inves- 
Officer Honored. tigations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This Society, 
which was established eight or nine years ago upon lines sug- 
gested by Prof. W. O. Atwater, the organizer of the Nutrition Investigations and 
one of the chief leaders in such work in this country, has always freely acknowl- 
edged its indebtedness to the officers and publications of the U. S. Government 
and still counts on their codéperation. It has recently been endowed and plans to 
enlarge its work; one subject to be included is work with a respiration calorimeter 
of the type first constructed under Professor Atwater’s direction at Wesleyan 
University, and now installed in the laboratory of the Nutrition Investigations at 
Washington; another line of work is to be the development of international coéper- 
ation such as was first suggested by Professor Atwater. Dr. Langworthy’s official 
position and especially his unusual knowledge of the men and methods in nutri- 
tion work fit him exceptionally well to aid in carrying out such plans. 
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A diploma has just been awarded to Dr. Langworthy for a collection of mate- 
rial illustrating nutrition and home economics, prepared for the International 
Hygiene Exhibition, Dresden, 1911. 

The material was brought together and arranged at the request of the Office 
of Experiment Stations and included bulletins, charts, and other printed mate- 
rial issued in connection with the Nutrition Investigations of the Office, photo- 
graphs illustrating this work, and catalogues, syllabuses, and other printed mate- 
rial, and photographs showing the character and extent of the instruction in home 
economics in the agricultural colleges and other educational institutions in the 
United States and the publications and other work of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut Home Economics Association was held 
May 24, at the Connecticut Azricultural College, Storrs. Two new offices were 
elected to take the places of the retiring vice-president and 
Connecticut secretary. Present officers of the Association are as follows: 
Home Econom- President, Miss Mabel L. Gessner, New Haven; Vice-Presi- 
ics Association. dent, Miss Mary E. Andrew, New Haven; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Emilie Haslam, Stamford; Corresponding Secretary, 

Miss Leda G. Prindle, Hartford. 


The Michigan branch of the American Home Economics Association held its 
third annual meeting May 24, at the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
After an inspiring address of welcome by President McKenney of 
Michigan Home the Normal College, an interesting program was carried out. In 
Economics Asso- the absence of Miss Pope, of Manistee, her paper on “ Differen- 
ciation. tiation Between Elementary and Secondary Instruction in Home 
Economics’’ was read by Miss Field of Grand Rapids. Miss 
Agnes Hunt read a paper on “ Experimental Problems in Foods by College Students,”’ 
the results of work done by senior women at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
Miss Lorena Rose, dietitian at the Kalamazoo State Hospital, gave a paper on 
“Institutional Management.”’ The Richards Memorial Fund was presented by 
Dean Gilchrist of the Michigan Agricultural College, and plans were made for a 
canvass 0 the state in the interests of this important work. 

The guests of honor and special speakers of the occasion were Prof. Isabel Bevier, 
of the University of Illinois, who gave an address on “Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions of Home Economics;” and Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, whose subject was, “Codéperation Between Teachers of Home Econom- 
ics and the State Board of Health.” 

The social features of the meeting were delightful, beginning on Friday with a 
dinner for the members of the executive board, an afternoon tea at the home of 
Miss Fuller, the president of the association, and including also the May morning 
breakfast of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and the luncheon given 
by the Household Arts Department. 

The officers of the Association are: President, Miss Agnes Hunt, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College; vice-presidents, Miss Lauretta Morrisey, Grand Rapids, and 
Miss Charlotte Keene, Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Martha H. French, Ypsi- 
lanti; representative councillor, Miss Grace Fuller, Ypsilanti. 
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The Grand Rapids Home Economics Association has taken an active part in 

the “clean-up” work in that city, in connection with other civic organizations. 

The Association has also been most energetic in an effort to 

Grand Rapids secure protection for all foodstuffs, particularly for those which 

Home Econom- are not washed before being eaten, and is insisting that all 

ics Association. bakery goods and confections be protected not only in the 
stores but while in the process of delivery. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College has recently inaugurated home eco- 

nomics work in connection with the Extension Service under the direction of Miss 

Laura Comstock, formerly head of the department of home 

University of economics at the University of Maine. The work which she 

Maine. is leaving has grown under her direction so that now it requires 

three persons in the immediate department. Miss Cornelia 

Palmer, who has been for the past two years in the department, has been asked 

to take Miss Comstock’s place and she will be assisted by Miss Anna Keeler and 

Miss Dorothea Beach. The department is looking forward to increasing its use- 
fulness in the state by the enlargement of its teaching force. 


Fourteen young men registered in home economics in the Domestic Science 
Department at Cornell University during the last school year. The course for men 
was identical with the survey course given to the girls taking the 
Cornell arts course who are not specializing in home economics, but 
University. who wish enough time in this work to make them better ac- 
quainted with their possible domestic conditions. The first 
request for such instructions came from forestry students who said they would 
have something to do with providing meals for large numbers. Therefore a course 
was offered with the result that fourteen of the men students have taken it this 
year. They had two lectures and one laboratory period per week. Their instruc- 
tor says that they gave good attention and were much interested in the course. 
They gave especial attention to camp cookery. They did not take the sanitation 
and household management which is given to the girls in the same course, although 
another year this work will be open to them if they desire it. 


A Conference and Exhibition on Work and Play for Children will be held by 
the Federation for Child Study at 2 W. 64th Street, New York City, Wednesday, 
November 19, to Saturday, November 22, 1913, inclusive. 
Conference on The program includes the names of Dr. Felix Adler, leader of 
Work and Play the Society for Ethical Culture, New York City; Mr. Chas. R. 
for Children. Prosser, Secretary, Society for Promotion of Industrial Education; 
Mr. Austin T. Levy, manufacturer of woolen goods in Rhode 
Island; Dr. Leonard P. Ayers, director of the Department of Education, The Sage 
Foundation; Prof. William Noyes, Teachers College, Columbia University; Prof. 
Frederick G. Ronser, Teachers College, Columbia University, and president of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of New York; Prof. O. B. Martin, in charge of 
Boys and Girls Clubs, Department of Agriculture, Washington; Mr. Owen Lovejoy, 
of the National Child Labor Committee, New York; Miss Alice Barrows, director 
Vocational Education Survey of the Public Education Association of New York 
City; Miss Jane Day, Public Education Association, New York; Mr. Frederick W. 
Ellis, director of Social Research of the New York Neurological Institute. There 
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will also be Demonstrations of children’s songs, games, and dances that relate to 
industry or grew out of it, and exhibits of toys and musical instruments. 


Through the insistance of the Ohio Farm Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Foulke 
and Miss Mason of The Ohio Farmer, the following sets, comprising a total of 
465 books, have recently been added to the traveling library 

Home Econom- depariment of the Ohio State Library, for the use of clubs and 


ics Books in women generally over the state. Food and Diet, Alice P. Nor- 
Ohio Traveling ton; Principles of Cookery, Anna Barrows; The House, Isabel 
Library. Bevier; Household Bacteriology, Elliott; Textiles and Cloth- 


ing, Watson; Care of Children, Dr. Cotton; Household Man- 
agement, Terrill; Home Care of the Sick, Pope; Chemistry of the Household, 
Dodd; Furnishing a Modest Home, Daniels; Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds, H. W. 
Conn; Human Foods, Prof. H. Snyder; Domestic Service, Lucy M. Salmon; House- 
hold Economics, Helen Campbell; Food and Dietetics, Dr. Robert Hutchinson; 
How to Keep Household Accounts, Haskins; Progress in the Household, Lucy 
M. Salmon; Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, Ellen H. Richards; Cost of 
Shelter, Ellen H. Richards; Cost of Food, Ellen H. Richards; Cost of Cleanness, 
Ellen H. Richards; Woman Who Spends, B. J. Richardson; Cost of Living, Ellen 
H. Richards; Drinking Water and Ice Supply, T. M. Prudden; Domestic Water 
Supplies for the Farm, Fuller; Food and Food Adulterations, Dr. H. W. Wiley; 
Chemistry of Daily Life, Lasser and Conn; Human Nutrition, Jordan; What One 
Woman has Done for Farm Women, Jennie Buell. 


At a recent meeting of the General Education Board in addition to the appro- 
priations to colleges the following appropriations were made: For demonstration 
work in agriculture in the Southern States (including the boys’ 

Appropriations corn club work), $180,000; for the promotion of girls’ canning 
of the General and poultry clubs throughout the South, $75,000; for agricul- 
Education tural demonstration work in five counties of Maine, $14,500; 
Board. for beginning agricultural demonstration work in New Hamp- 
shire, $7500; for professors of secondary education in the several 

state universities of the Southern states, $30,550; for state supervisiors of negro 
schools in several Southern States, $20,000; to three schools for negroes, $25,000. 


A department of domestic science and art has recently been established at the 
convent school for the higher education of women, St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
The large number of students who have taken up this work 


St.-Mary-of- shows clearly that the new course was desired. The work is 
the-Woods, in charge of Miss Rose Trimpay. There are general courses, 
Indiana. advanced courses in invalid cookery and in infant diet, and a 


special course in serving. Laboratory work and class room work 
have their place in the curriculum. 

“The theory and practice are closely interwoven throughout the entire course. 
The work is performed in an ideal kitchen laboratory, equipped with all the appli- 
ances necessary to perfect results.” 

Courses in sewing, which include designing and the making of entire outfits 
of wearing apparel, etc., form a part of the household economics work. 
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In accordance with plans devised by Jeanette C. Van Duyn, lecturer and in- 
structor in household science, who received much of her training at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, a household science division has been organ- 
Household Sci- ized as a part of the work of the Department of Agriculture 
ence in South of South Africa. Its purpose is to attend to inquiries regard- 
Africa. ing household matters and to disseminate information by means 
of lectures and demonstrations, “with the object of making 
known the benefits to be derived from the study of this subject, as well as the 
importance of young women being trained along this line.”’ It is also the purpose 
of the division to encourage women’s organizations and to provide as a part of 
its equipment standard works, periodicals, and magazines, a, well as various 
labor-saving appliances. 

A Household Science Congress was organized in conjunction with the Dry 

Farming Congress, October 19-20, 1911, and was the first meeting of its kind held 
in South Africa. It proved to be a great success and was well attended by both 
town and country women. According to a report of the work, “some very val- 
uable papers were read and instructive lectures delivered on subjects pertaining 
to the home by various delegates from different parts of the Union, while dis- 
cussions followed after each paper in which everyone was invited to take part. 
The keen interest and enthusiasm displayed by the women at the Congress were 
indeed evidence of their great appreciation of this new movement, 
[Miss Van Duyn feels] convinced that the benefits which will accrue from such an 
organization will be manifold not alone to the individuals, but to the whole country. 
It is, therefore, very encouraging to note that the sum of £50 has been placed 
on the estimates for the purpose of carrying on this work. : 

“It is most gratifying how rapidly this movement has spread throughout the 
country, and the support given by the people has been most encouraging. Every- 
one is strongly impressed with the urgent need that some provision be made for 
the training of girls in household matters, and daily we receive inquiries regarding 
the proposed School of Household Science.’”” Miss Van Duyn states “that the 
Household Science Committee have proved themselves most earnest and ardent 
workers, and have spared no efforts in trying to push the scheme ahead. The 
women of South Africa are beginning to realize the importance of this Science in 
the home, and sooner or later such an Institution will inevitably have to be estab- 
lished. That this project may materialize in the near future is sincerely to be 


hoped.” 


The Beta Chapter of Omicron Nu was installed at the New York State Normal 
College the last of March. 
A month later Gamma Chapter was installed at the Iowa 
The Honorary State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. This is the 
Home Econom- largest of the three chapters, and consists of eight faculty 
ics Society: and twenty student members. 
Omicron Nu. Alpha Chapter, which was organized at Michigan Agricul- 
ural College a year ago with a charter membership of seven- 
teen, has at present twenty active members, since those of the Class of 1912 have 
left college. The object of the so iety being to promote home economics and 
scholarly work among its students, those only who maintain high scholarship and 
show promise of future achievement are eligible to membership. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ?— oe CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y., JUNE 27-JULY 4, 1913. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Friday, June 
27, to Friday, July 4, 1913, inclusive. This was the first summer 
meeting of the Association and therefore the first meeting of such 
length. 

The meeting was the largest and the most enthusiastic ever held 
by the Association. The unlimited hospitality of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Cornell gave the note for the whole confer- 
ence. The sessions were held in the Assembly Hall of the beautiful 
new Home Economics Building, the visitors ate in the cafeteria of 
the same building, and the majority of them were lodged at Sage 
College. The fact that for the first time the Administration Section 
forsook the beauties of Lake Placid to meet with the Association, 
made the meeting of wider interest and richer content. 

The weather was as warm as the Cornell welcome, but despite the 
heat, the attendance at meetings was uniformly good. It ran as 
follows: First session, 112; second session, 181; third session, 146; 
(reception and Sunday meeting not counted); fourth session, 208; 
fifth session, 177; sixth session, 186; seventh session, 189; eighth 
session, 192; ninth session (first of Institution Economics), 190; tenth 
session, 105; eleventh session, 150; twelfth session, 93. The official 
registration was 243, but of course this does not show everyone in 
attendance. An analysis of the registration does, however, show 
some interesting facts. There were representatives from thirty of 
the states of the United States, the District of Columbia, from the 
provinces of Canada, and from France, Scotland and Russia. The 
local attendance was as always largest, New York showing 97. Mas- 
sachusetts came next with 22, Pennsylvania showed 20, Illinois 13, 
Michigan 11, Indiana 6, Iowa 6, Connecticut 5. There were 9 from 
Canada and 3 from foreign countries. 

The sessions were so arranged that no day held more than two, 
and they rarely exceeded the planned two hours. This gave ample 
opportunity for private conferences, and for the meetings of groups 
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having special interests. Among the groups that met in this way 
were the Home Economics Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
the teachers in elementary schools, rural extension workers, research 
workers, and women’s club workers. Each of these groups held 
more than one meeting, and there was one in session on Friday after- 
noon, July 4, when the Association meetings had been formally closed. 
The meeting of special groups is so valuable a part of such a con- 
ference that undoubtedly more and more provision will be made for 
their sessions. 

The alumni of many schools of home economics—Chicago, Drexel, 
Mechanics, Pratt, Simmons, Teachers College—lunched together by 
special arrangement. The roof garden over the cafeteria was an ideal 
meeting place in the late afternoon and evening. The Frigga Fylge, 
the woman’s club of the School of Agriculture, added much to the 
pleasure of the American Home Economics Association, as well as 
something to the building fund of their Recreation Hall, by serving 
tea and ices afternoon and evening. 

The exhibits included the new collection of portraits of men and 
women who have contributed to home economics, made for the Asso- 
ciation by Dr. C. F. Langworthy; an exhibition of some of the exten- 
sion work of Cornell University, material from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; and some design and handwork from Pratt Institute. 
There was also a full exhibition of the printed matter of the Associa- 
tion and that sold by it, in the office of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics. The new “farm car” of Cornell was on exhibition not far 





away. 
Special trips were arranged by land and water, so that everyone 
had the opportunity to see something of the beauties of Ithaca and 
its surroundings. There were walks as early as 6.30 a.m., a lake 
trip, a trip to the George Junior Republic, and many other pleasures. 
The meeting as a whole showed a breadth of interest and a unity 
of spirit remarkable in any Association 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


Friday, June 27,2 p.m. The President, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
presided, and opened the session with a few welcoming words. The 
following reports were then presented: 
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Report of the Secretary January 1 to June 27,1913: The time which this report 
covers being but six months, and those the six months before an annual meeting, 
the greater part of the activities of the Secretary have concerned that meeting. 
It is therefore made the first subject in this report. 

Sixth annual meeting.—For the first time the meeting of the whole Association 
is held in the summer and in the country, since one may justly term the Cornell 
campus country. Heretofore, the American Home Economics Association has met 
during the Christmas holidays, in a city, with crowded sessions and with no oppor- 
tunity for leisurely private conferences. The Lake Placid Conference had offered 
all the delights of one of the most beautiful places in the country, and the infor- 
mal conferences combined with the formal meetings, laid the firm foundation of 
the home economics movement. The Administration Section has continued its 
meetings there, but the whole Association has never had such a meeting. So this 
present meeting was planned to be a leisurely one, that might be justly considered 
a holiday as well as a professional duty. There are eight days of meetings, and 
no more than two general sessions in one day. Each session is planned to last 
two hours, allowing time for discussion. All members are urged to call private 
conferences as they wish, in the free mornings or afternoons, and the Secretary 
will arrange for a room for any such conference. It is hoped that this plan will 
meet the approval of those in attendance. The Council will be very glad to 
receive, through any of its members, expressions of opinion regarding the plan, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

One word should be added about the program. Less time than usual is given 
to technical papers in home economics and more to the broader relations and cor- 
relations of the work. It has seemed wise to the Program Committee, at this 
time when the home economics movement is growing with unprecedented rapidity, 
to bring out the fact that the interests of the family and the home are common 
to every class and type, and that those who are directing the “art of right living’ 
can do so effectively only when their vision includes the widest reaches of human 
life. 

One further word about the hospitality we are receiving. The Cornell Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, which to all of us means Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss 
Rose, have taken much of the burden of the meeting, and Cornell University has 
offered its buildings, printed our program, and generally done much for us. 

Affiliated societies —The following societies, whose interests coincide in some 
points with those of the American Home Economics Association, were asked to 
send representatives to this meeting: American Kindergarten Association, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Association of Collegiate Alumnae, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, National Congress of Mothers, 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, National Child 
Labor Committee, National Conference of Charities and Correction, National 
Consumer’s League, National Grange, National Housing Association, National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, General Education Board, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Kindergarten Association, Effi- 
ciency Society. 

The secretaries of the following societies replied cordially, but were unable to 
send representatives: General Education Board, National Housing Association, 
Efficiency Society. 
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The following are to be represented at this meeting by delegates as named: 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Mr. Dexter S. Kim- 
ball, of Cornell University; American Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, Miss M. Adelaide Nutting, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Clarke, of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

The Efficiency Society asks that the announcement be made that their member- 
ship is now open to women. If anyone who is interested will leave his or her name 
at the registration desk, information will be sent later. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society of America asks the coéperation of this Association 
in its work for girls, and this will be given as asked in detail. The Association 
has also been asked to assist the Y. W. C. A. in reorganizing their work in home 
economics. 

Letters urging the sending of delegates were also sent to eighty-four institu- 
tions of college grade where home economics is taught. 

National Education Association.—The Association has codperated with the Man- 
ual Training Section of the National Education Association in the preparation of 
a home economics meeting at their Salt Lake City meeting in July. Several 
members of this Association will attend as delegates. 

The American Home Economics Association will be represented at the Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene, to be held at Buffalo in August, by Miss 
Mary E. L. Small, supervisor in the Buffalo public schools, and Miss Helen Hol- 
lister, of Mechanics Institute. It was the plan that our president, Miss Arnold, 
should in person present a paper at the American Library Association Conference, 
now in session at Kaaterskill, on the aid the public library may give the house- 
keeper. Miss Arnold was detained at Simmons, but wrote fully regarding the 
subject to the President of the American Library Association. 

Bulletin.—The Bulletin is the official means of communication with all members, 
and it is hoped that every member will soon acquire the habit of reading every 
word of each number with care. 


There is no question of the importance of the present moment in the home 
economics movement. The Council of your Association is giving time and thought 
to many important problems. Their work is of little avail without the codper- 
ation of every member, and the last word of this year’s Secretary’s report shall 
be—"Codperate.” 

IsABEL Ety Lorp. 
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Report of the Treasurer, January 1 to June 18, 1913, Inclusive. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
Receipts. Expenditures. Balance. 


LS Cen tae ddeeeetedbwedvewewsnenw as 729.21 $sso.12 $179.09 
EE esate tate shai eaeianssesenen babs 2,964.47 1,951.49 1,012.98 
Administration Section...................005. 110.7 6.00 104.76 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund............ 68 . 26 32.91 35-35 
Permanent Association Fund................. 150.00 150.00 





$4,022.70 $2,540.52 $1,482.18 
2,540.52 





Balance, Cash on hand................... $1,482.18 
Balance, Interest-bearing a/c, Harford Nat. Bk., Bel Air, Md......... $500.00 
Balance, Check a/c, Harford Nat. Bk., Bel Air, Md.................. 313.78 
$813.78 
Balance, Second Nat. Bk., Washington, D. C........................ 518.40 
$1,332.18 
Permanent Association Fund, Emigrant Indust. Sav. Bk., (New York 
PE ctuiddbdetsdosuieshheshsesDswentiveccnsésecvebrnseesiens 150.00 
ns tc cceccencenccesncnesecucadasvseiuncnens $1,482.18 
ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts: 
SPUN CUO BBG. onc ccevccnveccceccsccccssascasece GRRE 
I a ovate disc cecosdsncnnatecnesndzesne 717.50 $729.21 
Expenditures: 
siete G athe aeeede vewnbuhs oben ASDA bed ne $74.30 
Managing Editor’s office, 1/5...............-00005: 199.90 
| ay RS eee ae a 146.66 
EE MI praccc sist ese esceneewkvnrneuneean 129.26 550.12 
PT iishia ceknee wena iekeve beredeneeumaeens $179.09 
JOURNAL. 
Receipts: 
IN CRE: ciccidtcccersasansavereaveseutes $556.69 
Re hee ahia.nG. pik Cee had haihe Cees eR Maik Mead 173.93 
ES oe buna beens hs askbeterieeibaakenaan kia 2,043.85 
dctanadtebiveds sudedutasedsscausesiens 190.00 


Forward $2,964.47 
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Journal Receipts, forward $2,964.47 
Expenditures: 
DE Ce veincdansesccaetsacistackusnenns ae $982.00 
SEER Pert St Deegan Dn Ramee eae 70.25 
ee Oe OG, BI Sas a 6 ok ov ci cs cvennesess 799 .60 
EERE EE ee aN ae 99.64 1,051.49 
RS gen iddwnimaguehvedaneraee amen eeea® $1,012.98 
ADMINISTRATION SECTION. 
NN, 5c 15es anes GRE Deen ew ese eRe se Sones 
 cici debt ecCEKeaieneWee eee keamakeusae awee Nee 70.76 $110.76 
as cacaiccascerccasenessakictsenneewseenen ____ 6.00 
dak chk aimad dco euiewnekusaw i ween beMEae eee $104.76 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS MEMORIAL FUND. 
Receipts: 
PG. «cn ek armaalecaverse eee Racenecae $26.65 
| eee Cre eT err eee 18.51 
Slides rented. .... kn imacnih—e ema ae RGN ae mele ee 2.76 
Syllabus, Sold $53.09..... pi breeaetati tae amte een 
Cost 32.75 cara @ ated xia eian oem 20.34 $68 . 26 
Expenditures: 
Sb i6s'sd. 6504 vuhiceentakentien raced a neee 32.91 
EC ee Te ern $35.35 
PERMANENT ASSOCIATION FUND. 
Balance from 1912........ in Sack Rae chins ach a alae ears $150.00 
ER SB iirc de cckedtoresapcdinrsscueeRsSnienee 
BN oi ier db aa: anew ee entie ger eee nein ec eae $150.00 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
Total Cash on hand.......... Pe ee et ee $1,482.18 
A $ sel Ss: 
Unpaid dues eT ee $78.00 
Unpaid subscriptions. .............. 638.00 $716.00 
Liabilities: (unpaid bills in hand) 
Williams & Wilkins Co., June Journal. ...... $398.08 
Charles H. Wilson, rent and tele- 
phoning. . eee 3.75 
Wm. H. Pierce & Co., picture............... 4.50 
Teachers College, lantern slides. ............. 10.80 
Wee ens Me oh aciecxeie hk des Reema 60 
ly Ps tir teracnwisnecinn tara 1.72 419.45 
__ 299-55 
PE RS ics centinccscnetwataseswesnks $1,778.73 


C. F. LANGWorRTBY. 
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Nominating Committee: The Nominating Committee recommends the election 
of the following officers for the year 1914: 

President, Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Secretary, Isabel Ely Lord, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer, C. F. Langworthy, 1604 Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. 

For members of the Council, to serve five years: Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Prof. William Morse 
Cole. 

Nominating Committee, to serve five years: Miss Bertha N. Terrill. 

L. A. NICHOLAsSS, 
for the Committee. 


Syllabus Committee: Miss Bevier, the Chairman of the Syllabus Committee, is 
helping on the home economics work in California this summer, and has asked 
me to act in her place and make a report of the results accomplished. The most 
important thing that the Syllabus Committee has to report is something which 
you all know, namely, that the Syllabus has been completed and printed, 
and is now ready for your use and criticism. The latter the Committee particu- 
larly solicits in order that the second edition, which we confidently expect will 
be required, may be an improvement on the first. 

It is needless to say that it is a difficult thing to gather material for such a pro- 
ject and classify, digest, and edit it; and no one realizes more than the Committee 
that the work so far done does not represent the ideal. And yet we believe that 
nothing has been brought together before in print, in which so many things re- 
lated to home economics are classified in logical order. It seems certain that 
out of the material presented, it will be possible to select more intelligently that 
which is needed for courses of instruction suited to the needs of any particular 
institution, for a classified survey of a whole field surely means that one can the 
more readily choose the part which best meets his requirements. 

The Committee realizes that, as a whole, the work it undertook is only begun; 
and it hopes that the Association will continue it with power to work on the gen- 
eral project, and that the members of the Association will coéperate and aid the 
work by suggestions and in other ways. 

One thing has been very pleasant about this Syllabus work, and that is the 
ready response to requests for assistance. Portions of the Syllabus have been 
submitted, as the work progressed, to a large number of persons and their sug- 
gestions and criticism requested. It is much harder to give constructive than 
destructive criticism; it is easy to find flaws and difficult to carefully revise and 
edit. Yet many took the time and trouble to do this; and instead of tearing 
down, as they could so easily have done, they strengthened and built anew. From 
several members came suggestions so valuable and so important that without 
them the Syllabus would have lacked much of what it now contains. The Com- 
mittee is more grateful than it can say to all who made its task easier and the 
result better. 
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You will recall that before the Syllabus was begun, definitions of fundamental 
terms were proposed and adopted by the Association. These terms included 
“home economics,” “food,” “clothing,” “shelter,” and “home and institution 
management.”’ The material included in the Syllabus has been gathered together 
and classified around these terms and their logical subdivisions. 

Now, the question is, What shall we do next to carry the project further? In 
response to many requests for them, a number of suggestions have come. Several 
members are of the opinion that we should now do our best to collect bibliograph- 
ical data regarding each one of the topics included in the Syllabus, taking the 
more important topics first. It may not be out of place to say that one of our 
members is now working on a book which, if published, as we all hope it will be, 
will include a good bibliography, as well as an exhaustive discussion of the origin 
and development of our culinary and table customs. This is one step, and a long 
one, in the right direction. The next thing after bibliographical work is to write 
a monograph of every one of the topics the Syllabus contains. That is an ideal 
that we think we may hold before us, though it does represent a vast amount of 
work. One of the Committee made the suggestion that we should at once en- 
deavor, from the material we have brought together, to outline courses of instruc- 
tion suited to various needs. This, too, would be valuable work. If it were done, 
it would enable us to grant a request such as was made the other day for an out- 
line of a course of instruction suited to rural school work in home economics in 
the South—a course not only for the five or six months of the school year, but 
for home work for the rest of the year as well. This would mean a program of 
work for every day in the month and every month in the year which could be 
put into the hands of a very large number of teachers in rural schools in the South 
and which would, with modifications to suit local conditions, be useful elsewhere. 
It was necessary to say that owing to lack of opportunity and funds, no way seemed 
clear to do this work, valuable as it would be. It would seem that the American 
Home Economics Association could take it up if it were subsidized, and let us 
hope that funds may sometime come for such work. 

All of the projects suggested seem to the Committee to be good and it remains 
for the Association to decide what it can do and how it can do it. 

The easiest of these projects is the bibliographical work. It would be a simple 
matter, when anyone finds an article which is valuable, on a home economics 
topic, to make a complete bibliographical reference to it and send it to the chair- 
man or to the secretary of the Syllabus Committee. Duplicates could be weeded 
out and the rest retained and classified. It is surprising how a bibliography grows. 
A bibliography of flour and bread, begun several years ago, now contains a thou- 
sand or more entries. It has grown quite largely from the titles found in general 
work with books and periodicals. This bibliography is neither complete nor well 
balanced; but it would serve the Committee as a basis for work on bread and 
breadstuffs. We have also as a part of our nutrition work in the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, a similar bibliography of general home economics topics and par- 
ticularly of nutrition, and have now from 3 to 4 thousand entries. A large amount 
of this material represents older rather than recent work. The pages of the Ex- 
periment Station Record would furnish thousands of additional nutrition titles, 
and this periodical is carefully and fully indexed. Such material, it is needless 
to say, is accessible to the Committee or to the individual members, if they wish 
to use it for a bibliographical project. A plea for a complete bibliographical 
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reference may not be out of place here. Of course this is something which is, 
in part at least, a matter of opinion. Some are inclined to believe that in citing 
from a periodical or a book, the best plan is to use a form of abbreviations for 
titles, consisting of initial letters, as “J. A. C. S.” (Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society). Obviously this necessitates the continual use of a code and this is 
too troublesome to make it satisfactory. Self-evident abbreviations are much 
more satisfactory. “Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc.” is plain to anyone who knows 
English, and one who did not could make a better guess than he could from the 
letters only. Some believe that in citing a reference, it is enough to give the 
year of publication and page; others, that only the volume of the periodical should 
be given; some believe in the use of Roman and others of Arabic figures to desig- 
nate the volumes; and so it goes with each detail. All this ground was gone over 
very carefully in preparation for making the Index Catalogue of the Library of 
the Surgeon General’s Office, one of the finest and most extended works of refer- 
ence which we possess—a mine of information for the student of nutrition and 
dietetics, as well as the student of medicine. Dr. Billings and his associates can- 
vassed the whole situation, and as a result prepared a system which consists of 
a self-explanatory abbreviated title with the year, volume, number, and pages; 
these data following the full title of the article and the author’s name. They also 
prepared and published a very complete volume of titles and their abbreviations. 
This collection of titles covers almost all possible words in many languages which 
would be used in the titles of periodicals pertaining to medicine or related sciences. 
When the Experiment Station Record was started, it (unconsciously, perhaps, 
at first) followed very much the same system. Later an attempt was made to 
follow it more carefully, and abbreviations for a very large number of agricultural 
and related titles were prepared. The system was simplified by leaving out of 
the reference, articles, conjunctions, and prepositions, where possible—a change 
which seems permissible. The abbreviated title of the journal is followed by the 
volume number, year of publication (in parentheses), serial number, and pages 
covered; e.g., “The Free Energy of Chemical Substances,”’ by G. N. Lewis (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 35 (1913), No. 1, pp. 1-30). Besides the publication noted, 
the Index Medicus, the nutrition publications and other publications of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, and many others (surely the largest group in the United 
States doing such work with anything like uniformity) use this or practically the 
same system. In connection with home economics bibliographical work in our 
JourNaLand other publications, we recommend that this system be adopted. Noth- 
ing could be more simple. You have it all there, and there is a minimum chance 
for confusion or error. 

This matter is mentioned here because it is of special importance if we are to 
undertake extended work in bibliography. It also has a direct relation toour 
Journat work and if the system were followed by all our contributors, it would 
save the editors a tremendous amount of work. 

This is all that needs to be said about the work of the Syllabus Committee at 
this time. We leave to you the problem of determining the lines of work to be 
followed. The Committee recommends the sort of work we have mentioned, 
and under any circumstances, it will work to the best of its ability, counting on 
your help. We believe that the most satisfactory method of continuing the work 
is by means of collecting bibliographical data for the various topics contained in 
the Syllabus, and we also recommend monographs on these topics, and to those 
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especially interested in the educational side of home economics, the compiling 
of outlines for courses of instruction. C. F. LANGwortxy, 
Acting Chairman. 


Committee on Textiles: No report presented. Miss Agnes H. Craig, Chairman. 


Committee on Publicity: No report, except one of progress. Mr. Maurice Le- 
Bosquet, Chairman. 


Committee on Institution Economics Section: When the Lake Placid conference 
on home economics was organized into a national association, we thought our 
work at Lake Placid, in this special line, was finished. But after only one year’s 
interval, at the urgent request of Miss Nutting of Teachers College, a section for 
the study of the administration of large numbers met at the Club. 

Institution economics includes practically everything in home economics and 
a good deal besides, since the larger the numbers to be cared for, the more com- 
plex the work, the greater is the need for details, system and standards. For 
three years we have been feeling our way, realizing there was a great mass of 
much needed pioneer work before us and not satisfied with the progress made. 
One hopeful sign has been the attendance of men who are in charge of large insti- 
tutions where several thousand inmates are cared for, who have shown much 
interest and eagerness for help, especially in the problems of food, the methods 
of specifying, contracting, storing, distributing, consuming and accounting of 
supplies. In the preparation and serving of food there is equal need of standards 
and written practice instructions. 

The demand for practical knowledge on questions of shelter and construction 
is illustrated in the experience of an enterprising hotel manager from the northern 
part of the state, who started out with his architect and sister, a practical house- 
keeper, to visit the leading hotels in the state with a view to incorporating their 
best features in the new house he was planning to build. In one large hotel very 
recently completed, which stands for the most modern improvements and methods, 
he found that the architect had allowed a certain amount of space for the kitchen 
which he thought would be ample, without regard to the placing of equipment or 
any knowledge of its relative arrangement for right and left service. The result 
was that there were three places where the paths of waiters crossed and the crash 
of colliding trays was a common incident, causing constant friction and waste 
with demoralizing effects throughout the service. 

Many subjects have been touched upon in the three section meetings already 
held; nomenclature, the training and the detail work of the dietitian in relation 
to both hospital needs and school lunch rooms, laundry management, linen sup- 
plies, organization of service and time studies, floor materials, decoration, accounts 
and records with the general financial management of institutions and the use of 
graphic charts, per capita costs, the control of insect pests, marketing and cost 
of living, the training for institution management and practice fields for experi- 
ence after theoretical training has been received. 

There is a wide field for that kind of genius which has been defined as “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” in all this work and the adoption of the 
principles of scientific management in their higher ethical form, offers our best 


hope of continued progress. ANNIE DEWEY, 
Honorary Chairman. 
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Commitiee on Homemakers’ Section (read by the Secretary): A year ago I was 
asked to act as chairman of a Committee on the Homemakers’ Section of the 
American Home Economics Association and began to work with the idea of divid- 
ing the country into sections, and of holding meetings in various localities for 
the presentation of papers and for discussions. My letters to members in different 
parts of the country whose names were given me, brought either a negative re- 
sponse or the reply that the work should be undertaken later. In the fall a con- 
ference was organized in Chicago which was attended by very few except those 
officers of the Association who were already interested in the project. 

After much consideration and consultation with others I have to recommend 
that the Committee on the Homemakers’ Section undertake only one thing at a 
time. The first undertaking which seems to be feasible is to make a department 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. The material required for it should be 
supplied by articles and information sent to the central committee formed of mem- 
bers in different localities and cities. These articles could then be edited by the 
Committee and forwarded to the editor of the JournaL or Home Economics 
to be edited and used at her discretion, and articles or information sent in which 
did not seem suitable for the JouRNAL could be used by the Committee at its 
discretion in the daily press or wherever else it would awaken interest in our move- 
ment or spread knowledge of our methods. 

We suggest a department in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics containing three 
short articles under three genera! headings—namely, 

1. Economics of the Home 
Home Making a Vocation 
Labor in the Home 
Cost of Living 
2. Efficiency in the Home 
The Economic Value of Efficiency in the Home 
Labor Saving Methods and Devices 
Hygiene and Home Life 
Home Management 
3. Buying for the Home 
Knowledge of Textiles—their Quality and History 
Knowledge of Foods—their Quality and History 
Knowledge of Markets and Marketing 
Needs of the Consumer 
What is an economic investment in household equipment and what is the 
limit beyond which such investment becomes a wasteful tying up of 
income? 

The department should be worked out to emphasize the idea of developing the 
possibilities of home-making as a vocation through training and education and 
then insisting upon the recognition of the economic value of such knowledge and 
training; in other words, contributing to the discussion of standards in home- 
making which will lead to its recognition as a vocation. 

We must insure greater publicity in order to make the work of this Association 
known more widely and bring together the home makers already interested but 
who are widely scattered, and not organized for mutually helpful work. 

This will acquaint us with those interested in our subject in different parts of 
the country, and the next step—that of conferences—will follow. The best time 
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for conferences for the home maker is not at the time which is convenient for 
professional workers, a fact which must be considered. We should plan for a 
conference at Chicago one year from this month at the time of the Biennial Meet- 
ing of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

We have a group of Home-Makers in Washington who are ready to coéperate 
with us, a movement in New York undertaken by Mrs. Shailer, which however 
cannot really take form until fall, and the same condition existing in Chicago. 
These we can regard as evidences of what may be accomplished elsewhere. 

If the conference approves we will put our plans in action. 

Bonnie W. Evans (Mrs. Lynden Evans), 
Chairman. 


Committee on International Congress on Home Economics, Ghent, Belgium, June, 
1913: As reported by this Committee at the meeting in December, the main work 
of the Committee has been to get papers to send to the Congress. There was 
not time to get these papers to Ghent for the preliminary proceedings, but they 
will be presented at the Congress. The schedule of papers planned is as follows, 
the name of the author being given where it was found possible to obtain a paper: 
“Household Science in Elementary Schools,” Miss Irene McDermott, Pittsburgh; 
*“Household Science in Secondary Schools,” Miss Florence Willard and Miss 
Muriel Willard, Washington Irving High School, New York; ‘‘Home Economics 
in Institutions for Higher Learning,” Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wis- 
consin; ‘‘ Professional Education in Household Arts,” not secured; “ Professional 
Education in Household Science,” Miss Charlotte Ebbets, Simmons College; “ Home 
Use Classes in Cities,” Mrs. Margaret Stannard, Garland School of Homemaking; 
“Extension Work for Country Districts,” Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell 
University; “Housekeeping Centers in Settlements and Public Schools,’ Miss 
Mabel H. Kittredge, Association of Housekeeping Centers, New York; “Home 
Economics for Men,” Dr. C. F. Langworthy, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; ““The Basic Work in Pure Science, in Preparing Teachers,” Dr. J. S. 
Snell, Macdonald College, Quebec; “‘The Basic Work in Art, in Preparing Teach- 
ers,’ Miss Mary J. Quinn, Pratt Institute; ““The Basic Work in Economics,” 
not secured; “The Reasons for Including Home Economics in Education of Girls,” 
Miss Isabel Bevier, University of Illinois; “The Vocational and Cultural Value of 
Domestic Science,’”’ Miss Marion Talbot, University of Chicago; ‘The Help the 
Home Can Give the School,” not secured. 

The following papers were obtained, as some compensation for the gaps in the 
schedule: ‘‘A Library of Social Experiment,’”’ Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, Editor, 
Journa.of Home Economics; “A Permanent Exhibit of Home Economics,” Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel, Editor, JourRNAL or Home Economics; “Home Economics 
in a High School,” Miss Lillie C. Smith, Brookline, Mass. 

The following members of the Association, who are planning to attend the Ghent 
Congress, have been asked to serve as the official delegates of the American Home 
Economics Association: Miss Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Charlotte Ware, Warelands Dairy School, Highland Lake, Norfolk, 
Massachusetts; Miss Louise Stanley, University of Missouri; Dr. A. C. True, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The United States Commissioner of Education wrote asking the name of some 
one who would attend as a representative from the United States, and the names 
of the American Home Economics Association delegates were sent him. 

It is to be regretted that our own annual meeting comes too near the time of 
the Ghent Congress to permit members to attend both, but the American work 
will be much more largely represented at this meeting than it ever has been before 


on the other side of the Atlantic. 
IsaBeEL Ery Lorp, 


Chairman. 


Committee on Legislation (report presented by Dr. B. R. Andrews): The Com- 
mittee on Legislation offers the following resolutions with regard to federal legis- 
lation, and the following statement as to state legislation: 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association express its approval 
of the principle of federal aid in education and especially makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

First, That the adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 5 is urged, providing for 
a commission to examine into a plan for national aid for vocational education, 
in order that there may be a wise investigation of the relation of the federal gov- 
ernment to the various city and state systems of vocational education and the 
possibility of codperation between the federal government and local government. 

Second, That the Lever-Smith bill for extension education (House of Repre- 
sentatives No. 1692 and Senate No. 46) providing for federal aid to individual 
state colleges for extension work in agriculture and home economics is approved 
as the immediately necessary and desirable step in making generally available 
knowledge as to agricultural and industrial processes by which wealth is created 
and equally as to household management and homemaking by which wealth is 
conserved and used. The Association especially urges the principle of combining 
home economics with agricultural and industrial extension education and would 
view with great regret any separation of these essentially unified activities. 

Third, The Association recognizes the great value of the activities now con- 
ducted by the United States Department of Agriculture especially in its Division 
of Nutrition Investigations of the Office of Experiment Stations in their relation 
to the home and especially urges that the Department of Agriculture provide as 
rapidly as possible for the broadening of these investigations which serve the farm 
and other homes of our country, so that problems of clothing and shelter shall 
receive attention equally with those of nutrition. 

Fourth, The Association approves the principle embodied in the Smoot Bill for 
federal aid to State Agricultural Experiment Stations for research in home 
economics. 

State legislation—The Committee on Legislation urges workers in home eco- 
nomics to acquaint themselves with the provision of their individual states as to 
state aid for home economics education. A state program in this respect may 
include some or all of the following provisions: 

1. A state grant toward the salary of vocational teachers in high schools or in 
the grades. 

2. A state system of normal training classes in high schools for the preparation 
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of rural teachers with stringent provision that the course of study shall include 
agriculture and domestic science as a prerequisite to the granting of state aid. 

3. A system of special schools of home economics to be organized by counties 
or districts as the county schools of agriculture and domestic economy in Wis- 
consin and the district agricultural high schools of Virginia, Georgia, Alabama 
and other states. 

4. A system of supervision of country schools as regards vocational training, 
as instanced in the Minnesota system of state high schools, with aid for vocational 
departments, with the provision that rural schools in the adjoining territory may 
become associated with the central high school for instruction in home eco- 
nomics and other vocational subjects. 

5. A state requirement that domestic science shall as soon as practicable be 
taught in all schools. 

6. State supervision by the appointment of a state official to encourage the 
introduction of home economics in schools. Massachusetts has a woman super- 
visor for evening schools in household arts, and Arizona has appointed a woman 
as state supervisor of industrial education. 

It is urged that state home economics associations, college clubs, and other 
organizations consider the problem of state legislation regarding home economics 
during the next year and that reports be made to the Committee on Legislation 
of this Association. 

HELEN KINNE, 
Chairman. 


Committee on the Graduate School of Home Economics.—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 
chairman, reported verbally for this Committee. The account of the School of 
1912 has already been published, and the plans for the School of 1914 are not 


yet completed. 


Committee on Ellen Richards Memorial Fund: The Committee charged with the 
establishment of a Home Econemics Fund for Research and Publication as a 
memorial to the late Ellen H. Richards, reports substantial progress and feels 
increasingly assured of ultimate success. The gross receipts to date have been 
$3142, including general subscriptions of $2659, sales of Richards calendars, $310, 
and special gifts for publishing Syllabus of Home Economics, $173. There have 
been canvassing expenses of $403, calendar expenses of $297, and the Syllabus 
printing bill of $250 is still to be met. There is a net balance from general sub- 
scriptions of $2254, and the Syllabus Fund will net not less than $250. The net 
contributions in sight at present equal therefore $2500. 

First, the Committee wishes to emphasize the need of such resources as this 
Memorial will afford in the development of home economics as a scientific and a 
popular welfare movement. We are each of us working as individuals in our 
separate schools and institutions; this Association and its JOURNAL serve as a clear- 
ing house for our own needs, adequate as far as it goes. Progress in science is a 
matter of wider codéperation, however, and at present there are three striking 
needs most inadequately provided for, which the Richards Fund for Research 
and Publication will meet. 
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1. The encouragement of better prepared advanced scientific workers in home eco- 
nomics.—Our field of applied science has reached the time when it must go ahead 
by establishing facts, by encouraging research, by promoting rationally directed 
inquiry as to the home, the institution and the community. Many colleges and 
universities are asking for leadership in organizing graduate study in home eco- 
nomics, which means science in the self-conscious stage of truth-seeking and truth- 
applying. It is a strategic time, for unless home economics develops within itself 
this power of scientific self-propulsion, of conquering its field of facts and experi- 
ence, it will make no lasting contribution to better living conditions. The Rich- 
ards Fund will make possible occasional scholarships, fellowships, and prizes, for 
the encouragement of advanced students of exceptional merit, and, by multiplying 
influence through equipping the trained leader, will thus help most fundamentally 
to secure rapid and certain progress. 

2. The publication of the results of scientific study —Our JouRNAL serves this end, 
but it sorely needs resources just now to enable it to publish longer articles in the 
form of separate scientific monographs, as has been demonstrated in bringing out 
the epoch-making Syllabus of Home Economics which has just appeared as the 
first publication of the Richards Fund, and as is further emphasized by other 
needed material which is now pressing for publication. 

3. The popularization of home economics.—Re-writing scientific results in the 
housewife’s vocabulary for her especial application and getting the rules and 
procedures based on established fact into her hands, is the third need in home 
economics today. The JourNat Board’s special fund of $500, to establish a 
Housekeeper’s Section of the JouRNAL, so promptly raised here in the Cornell 
meeting, is essentially a contribution to the Richards Memorial Fund. Populari- 
zation must proceed by publishing brief bulletins for home and club, and for wide- 
spread circularization of cards of directions for household processes to be hung in 
kitchens; and ultimately a housewife’s encyclopedia as authoritative as is the 
Standard U. S. Pharmacopoeia. The Richards Fund here has a gigantic task, 
first undertaken by Ellen Richards herself in applying science to the home, and 
which we must carry out if we are not recreant. 

In these three ways, by encouraging scientific workers, by providing funds for 
larger scientific publications, and by issuing popular rules and procedures for the 
home woman, the members of this Association, by establishing the Richards 
Memorial Fund, are engaged in a service of heroic magnitude, and one absolutely 
essential to the realization of the home economics idea. 

What is each member’s opportunity? Fundamentally, to raise $100 which is 
a member’s share, pro rata, of the hundred thousand dollar memorial fund. This 
need not be done in a week, or a month, or a year; but let it be done. By coéper- 
ation of friends, of clubs and schools; by an entertainment, festival, pageant, recep- 
tion, candy or cake sale; by a personal subscription of one to ten dollars a year 
continuing as many years as may be desired—we have all of us done as much for 
less worthy causes; by a plea to a man or woman of wealth for a generous sub- 
scription to this service of generosity; by securing sales for fifty, one hundred, 
or two hundred copies of the Syllabus of Home Economics, which is in effect a 
contribution to the Fund; by some plan for high school or college students of home 
economics to recognize this woman through whom and by whom there arose this 
opportunity to study home economics, perhaps by a sale or a special exhibit with 
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an admission fee charged, as tableaus on some interesting subject, as early Ameri- 
can Homes, or of Home Life in Various Lands; or by some undertaking which 
will grip the club women and home women of your community—perhaps, a “baby 
show” with scorings as to health, a bread contest, an exhibit of costumes of other 
days, a series of lectures or demonstrations, or sales arranged at regular club meet- 
ings—in some one way or another, or in many ways, achieve this end of contrib- 
uting a member’s share to this fund, which is to be at once a Memorial and a 
powerful agency for home betterment. 

Every school and college whose students are organizing may have an Ellen 
Richards Home Economics Club and such a club may work for this Fund, not 
for a little while, but through one or more years. 

Every school and college should observe December 3, 1913, the anniversary of 
the birth of Ellen Richards, as Home Economics Day with a suitable program. 
Suggestions will be made in a program printed later. Home Economics Day is 
a good day for securing contributions for the Fund. Interest your local club in 
observing the day. 

First, then, we ask each member of the Association to consider himself beholden 
to raise out of his or her circle of influence one hundred dollars for the Fund. 

Second, and quite as essential a part, the Committee asks your earnest codper- 
ation in organizing the canvass; by city, state, country, or in whatever way possi- 
bilities open up. In one city, a plan for a benefit performance under the patronage 
of leading club women has been broached; in another a public scientific lecture 
on a subject of public interest; one state home economics association is taking 
steps to organize its territory; in another state, one worker has canvassed every 
high school having home economics; opportunities to address city and state feder- 
ations of women’s clubs have been secured; local associations are becoming re- 
sponsible for raising a definite sum, and $1000 or more may ultimately be secured 
from such an associated effort; wherever possible members are urged to form 
groups of two or three or more and by coéperation carry on a wider-reaching and 
more prolonged effort. 

Finally, it is requested that members communicate with the committee offering 
suggestions and reporting results, that each may benefit from mutual experience. 

What has been done is an encouragement to entire success. The Publication 
and Research Fund is an agency vitally needed in home economics today. Let 
us honor our leader gone, by eyes forward to these tasks which challenge us today. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 


Editorial Board of the Journal.—In making the report for the Editorial Board, 
Mrs. Abel, the Editor, said in part: “In endeavoring to cover its chosen ground, 
the JourNAL has first to report as to its success in furnishing to teachers of home 
economics and to institution workers a scientific and professional journal open to 
the discussion of their most vital interests. We are glad to tell you that our scien- 
tific friends in other lines assure us that the JourNnaL or Home Economics has 
to a great extent reached that ideal; of your own hearty approval and continued 
interest you have given us many proofs. You have been patient with our mistakes 
and you have kept in mind the fact that we have had no money te pay out for special 
articles that would have added to the interest and value of our pages. 
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“The reason for turning our attention, first of all, to the needs of the teacher is 
worth recalling. When the Association was founded, Mrs. Richards, who saw all 
things ahead for us, said: “This is going to be a great movement, and it will grow 
very rapidly: before we know it there will be a call for outlines of courses for teachers 
and we must be ready to furnish them, for the movement must not start in a poor 
way.’ She threw her splendid intelligence and energy into that line, and year after 
year the Lake Placid Conference, and afterwards the American Home Economics 
Association, worked on the best courses in home economics from bottom to top for 
our schools. We felt then that it was the first thing to do, and we are not through 
with it. Courses must be watched, they must be kept up to the mark and intelli- 
gently extended so that there is no falling down anywhere along the line. 

“There has been another reason why the JourRNAL has hitherto addressed itself 
so largely to teachers and must continue todo so. The teacher knows her problems 
and she has been trained to discuss them. This she does in the pages of the JourNAL 
and so also does the institutional worker and they thus furnish the large part of our 
material. 

“The housekeeper, on the other hand, does not know her problems so well and has 
not been trained to discuss them and to exchange views with others; therefore she 
has been, as far as our JOURNAL is concerned, almost inarticulate, and we have not 
had the money to hire people to speak for her. 

“This brings us to the most serious criticism that has been made against the 
conduct of the JourNnat, that ‘it exists to help teachers to teach more teachers to 
teach still more teachers,’ that in fact it works for the next generation, for the daugh- 
ters and granddaughters of the present housekeeper, neglecting wholly the needs of 
that important person today. 

“In reply we can say that while we have endeavored to put into every number 
of the JouRNAL several articles which the practical housekeeper could read with great 
profit, we are fully aware that all our promises in this regard have not been fulfilled, 
and the chief reason is, as we have intimated, that well written and helpful articles 
on housekeeping problems have not been offered us in any great number. 

“Now what are the housekeeper’s problems? I do not hesitate to say that of 
all the citizens of our country there are none so ill-adapted to their environment as 
is the average housekeeper to hers and it is because that environment has changed 
so and is constantly changing.. Compared with her grandmother she leads per- 
haps an easy life, but her grandmother was adapted by training from childhood to 
her simpler life and duties. Think of the things the housekeeper of today has to 
choose from; the different variety of furniture and equipment, the variety in clothing, 
the immense range in foods. The power of choice is in the hands of the woman of 
today, and the power is a very disturbing thing. 

“For instance, in equipment, the cook stove in its changing forms has always 
been a serious question. But now she must not only understand its mechanism but 
be able to compare it with many other ways of applying heat, and she must know 
the comparative value of several fuels. What part of her work shall be done in the 
house and what out of it? How adjust to the lack of good household help? How 
apply the new principles of efficiency to her equipment and to her labor throughout 
her varied day? How divide up her income? And with the children come all the 
problems of the inexperienced mother. 
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“But when the JouRNAL or Home Economics seriously considers taking up the 
practical questions of daily procedure in the house it has to decide whether it is 
equipped to treat them in the only way that is really helpful. Back of every such 
question lies a scientific or economic principle, or a group of them, whose application 
must be found and explained. We must be able to trace back to laboratory work, 
or to undoubted practical observation, or additional work may have to be asked 
from competent people. And not until a subject has been treated in this way can 
decisions be reached and the chapter be closed until new work is reported. 

“The scientific method, as we understand it, is not confined to the laboratory. 
Whoever intelligently observes, collects, arranges and files data, and then draws con- 
clusions by careful comparison of them is using it. Let us illustrate the lack of this 
method by what our correspondent writes in the ‘woman’s column.’ She says 
‘a slice of lemon boiled with the clothes on washing day will make them _beauti- 
fully white.’ To state it more accurately she thinks she has reached this by the use 
of a piece of lemon of unstated size, boiled for a time not stated, with an amount of 
clothing, weight not stated. Unfortunately, she does not know the value of the 
control or check test in drawing a true conclusion. This would have led her to 
omit the lemon in the boiling of the clothes on an equally sunny or cloudy day 
and with all other conditions exactly the same, and then, with the help of other 
good observers, to have compared the two results. Perhaps this would have shown 
that the supposed fact is not a fact after all. 

“Thus, whether the result be positive or negative, the observer would be started 
on the scientific method, without which no problem can be truly solved. 

“There is no doubt that the number of intelligent women who wish to meet 
the vexed questions of their daily life with an open mind and by the most modern 
methods has grown rapidly in our country. The Journat Board would feel it a 
great privilege to be able to codperate with them. 

“We have decided to make the attempt if we can see our way to the financial 
help necessary. And in this, as in every other venture that the JouRNAL has made, 
we shall depend on the help and sympathy of the members of the American Home 
Economics Association.” 


After the reports Miss Martha Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora 
Rose welcomed the Association and described both the new Home 
Economics Building and the home economics work of Cornell Uni- 
versity. During the session the President called on Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Clarke, delegate from the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, for 
a few words to the American Home Economics Association. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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FRIDAY JUNE 27, 7.30 P.M. 


The President, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, presided. The first 
speaker was Mme. Alice Geubel de la Ruelle, inspecter of labor in 
France, and sent by the French Republic to this country to study 
industrial conditions and industrial education for women. Mme. de 
la Ruelle spoke on “The Working Girl in France” most interestingly. 
Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, Director of Rural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, then gave a most stimulating 
address on “Economics in the Home from a Man’s Point of View.’”! 
The President called on members of the audience for comment as 


follows: 


Professor Wilcox: We all of us have thought, no doubt, that there is certain 
tautology in the phrase “home economics.”’ The word “economics” means literally 
the care of the home, and it is only as the word developed out of the old original 
Greek meaning in modern times that it took on a signification which made it 
necessary to prefix it by the word “‘home”’ in order to bring it back to what was its 
original meaning. The subject of economics of course originated in the eighteenth 
century when our thought was very much more materialistic than it is today. 
The underlying thought of the French or the American Revolution was the under- 
lying philosophy of the earliest economist, and it was the philosophy of the adult 
man very largely, who was the unit of which society was made up. When Buckle 
said, for example, that the proper study of mankind is man, I take it that he 
meant that the proper study of mankind was the individual adult male of the 
species. That is what Bolingbroke’s philosophy was, and that was very much 
what the earliest economics of Adam Smith was. Now in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, particularly the latter half, it seems to me that our whole way of looking 
at things was changed very largely as the result of the studies of the biologist or 
student of plant and animal life, among whom Dean Bailey deserves to be reck- 
oned as one who has revolutionized in various ways our point of view. The in- 
spiring and uplifting address that we have had from Professor Carver this evening 
is a most interesting application of that type of thought. It is showing that the 
unit of society is not the individual adult man, but rather the group or family. 

I think we shall have to come around to the point of view that culture and 
family building are not as antagonistic as we have thought today. We shall have 
to realize that culture comes more in and through family building than in any 
other way. I feel this in my own experience more and more through the years 
that what life brings to each of us emanates more and more from the family and 
through one’s own realization that he lives not for society, but that the best way 
he has of expressing his relations to society is through his relations to his own 
family. Further I believe we are bound to come around to a right view of eco- 
nomics as it is being brought nearer and nearer to its etymological meaning. 


1 See page 291. 
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Professor James George Needham, Cornell University: May I express my sympa- 
thy with your work and my appreciation of the interest your cause has in the 
cause I represent, namely, plant biology. 

The first application of biology is surely to living in this world, and 
this comes nearer to being represented by home economics than by any other 
interest whatsoever, and next unto it probably agriculture in the broadest sense, 
consisting in getting our living out of the life of the world. And then I put 
down as third in the list that which is often spoken of as important, the applica- 
tion of biology to medicine. It is certainly far more important that we keep in 
good working order and doing something, than it is that we should be patched 
up now and then. I am wonderfully interested in your work and in the entire 
system of the cause you represent. 


Meeting adjourned. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 10 A.M. 
General subject, “The Social Service Side of Home Economics.” 
Presiding officer, Dr. C. F. Langworthy. Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge, 
of the Association of Housekeeping Centers, New York City, read 
a most interesting paper on “The Need of the Immigrant,’? and 
Miss Josephine J. Eschenbrenner, Membership Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, an excellent paper on the problem 
of child labor in this country. There was much discussion, of which 


brief extracts are given. 


Miss Arnold: I want to thank Miss Kittredge in behalf of all of us for her clear 
and able presentation of the big problem which seems to me one of the largest 
problems in home economics. The committee in arranging the program hoped 
very much to tie together the two words that give the title of the Association. Most 
of us have seen strenuous effort put into the formation of school programs and very 
great care on the part of the teacher to formulate a series of Teaching Exercises in 
Home Economics. In some cases we have been like the institution that is forget- 
ting the purpose for which it is called into existence. 

We should be most sorry if in our work we forget the men, women and children 
in the homes for which we are striving to do our work after all. And we hope very 
much that this reminder will call attention to the dire needs of many homes for 
which we are doing our work. There is the home in the tenement; there is the home 
in the country; there is the home everywhere that needs help. There is the home 
spelled with the capital H, which is the institution. 

I am going to repeat a story which Miss Barrows told me about a tenement home. 
She went in to see the mother while the children were away at school. The mother 
was holding one baby in her arms, and another baby was clinging to her skirts. 
After listening to what the young lady had to say, the mother opened a can of sal- 





2See page 307. 
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mon with a stove hook, set both babies beside it on the floor, and they plunged their 
little fat hands into the can of salmon and then squeezed it into their mouths. That 
was their dinner. When the other children came home from school it was the 
dinner for the others. 

Now, in just a few short years those girls grow up and establish just such another 
home unless we can bring them with us, take hold of hands with them and teach 
them. We can do this only by knowing and understanding their surroundings. 
We need to know how to speak the language of their experience, knowing not the 
words only, but understanding the content that they put into their words, their 
experiences. 

One of our functions is to reinforce the present home as it is, and to that end we 
must know what the home is. Another of the necessities is to insure that the 
home of the next generation is to be better, and it will never be better unless 
the children secure from our instruction a very clear notion of the home that is 
within their reach, and yet is better than the home from which they come. 


Dr. Ira S. Wile: The only thing I would suggest is changing the title of Miss 
Kittredge’s excellent paper from “The Need of the Immigrant” to “The Need 
of the People” because conditions which have been cited in our immigrant homes 
are in nowise different from those in only too many American homes. 

We have three types of service for the immigrant. One of these is not suggested 
at all in the paper, and that is the fact that the first immigrant is of the male 
type. The women do not come until the males are settled, and the needs of the 
male immigrant are satisfied only through boarding systems. Consequently the 
exploitation by boarding houses is one of the reasons for their low standard of 
existence. Then we have the newly-wed immigrants who are coming over to 
start a new establishment for themselves on the plan that Miss Kittredge suggests 
in the community life, whether in a large city or asmallone. The establishment 
of home conditions naturally depends upon several factors. In the first place it 
does not matter so much what they want as what they can get. They can only 
secure housing accommodations according to the amount of their income, or to 
the amount they can secure by raising their income by taking a boarder, or put- 
ting the children to work before they should. Now it is possible to teach these 
two groups. It is hard to teach the old dog new tricks, but you can teach the 
average foreigner because it is something new tohim. The average foreign woman 
comes to this country with her foreign ideas. She is not inclined to feel that any 
one is looking out for her; that is not the foreign way. She views with suspicion 
the multiplicity of agents who come to visit her, to whom she has to tell her pri- 
vate affairs until they become public affairs, and she does not know a friend from 
a foe, so it takes a little time to gain her confidence. But in the end it can be 


gained by tactful work. 


Dr. Langworthy: Professor Carver told me that he could not be present this 
morning. We had hoped that he would contribute to the discussion and regret 
that he is unable to do so. Speaking of rural conditions and rural homes he said 
something that I think has a general application to the whole question of better 
homes. He said that we were teaching the farmer to make money, and as soon 
as he made money he would inevitably leave the country because the country 
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was not as comfortable as it should be, and we could not hope to keep the farmer 
with means in the country home until the country offered such a home as we would 
ourselves wish to live in, and until country life was the kind of life that we would 
like to follow ourselves. It can be made all this if we apply to it the knowledge 
we now possess or can acquire. Miss Kittredge speaks of teaching the girls to 
recognize not only the dignity of the housework but the willingness to do it. Is 
there not a parallel there? Can we hope that girls and women will turn to house- 
work with pleasure unless we can lighten its burdens and make it an interesting 
occupation, or profession, if you will, instead of hard labor? This we can do by 
applying knowledge to household tasks. Labor-saving devices, household con- 
veniences, codperative enterprises, and the general adoption of the right methods 
experts now possess would go far to make this dream come true. We have faith 
in the future and believe that the unsolved problems will yet be solved, and that 
rural life and home occupations will again come into their own with full recogni- 
tion of their possibilities and opportunities. 


Mrs. Abel: As to training the boy and girl in the home by means of housework, 
it is as a previous speaker has hinted, one of my hobbies. I feel that what has 
been our great need is to move out of the house the heavy tasks that are done there 
at a great disadvantage, I mean, for instance the laundry and the baking. Even 
then we should be behind where all foreign households have been for I do not 
know how long. I knew Germany very well twenty-five years ago, when there 
was little or no laundry work or baking done even in the poorest houses in the 
city, and little in the country towns. We all feel, do we not, that some of these 
heavy tasks could go out to the great advantage not only of the household but 
also with respect to the perfection of the product? My greatest interest in the 
matter is that there would then be left in the household an amount of work which 
would not require the servant in the moderately well-to-do house which now 
employs one or two. The woman of the household when she rises to the dignity 
of all her tasks by learning to do them in a perfect way, helped by scientific hands, 
will be able to use this perfectly wonderful educational plant, the house and its 
occupations, in teaching the foundational things to little children and in a way 
which is not possible if her hands are always heavy with burdens which might 
be taken from her. Now, we are not disembodied spirits; we cannot learn except 
by the use of things, and through certain media, and 1 cannot imagine any edu- 
cational plan so fine for teaching to very little children all the elemental things, 
for instance, that underlie hygiene, neatness, order, obedience, faithfulness, thought- 
fulness for others, all the things that underlie a civilized and refined life, as that 
which the average household has to offer. But this does not seem to me to be 
possible in the presence of servants. If in the average household the amount of 
work to be done could be so decreased by taking out the heavy tasks, as is the 
case in European countries, and if the equipment of the household could be im- 
proved as it doubtless will be very soon when we all use the things already invented 
and which are rapidly finding their way in, if the mother of the family can be 
trained to do this work well, and if she gives it the dignity it merits, then we shall 
have an educational plant for the training of little children such as has never yet 
been known. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 28. 


The Home Economics Building was formally opened this evening, 
a reception being given by the Department of Home Economics to 
the American Home Economics Association and the Cornell faculty. 
Informal addresses were made in the Assembly Hall by ex-President 
Andrew D. White, Acting-President T. F. Crane, Dean Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, Miss Van Rensselaer, and Miss Rose, after which the guests 
were received in the practice apartment. The opportunity to see 
the beautiful building in gala dress was much appreciated. 


On Sunday at 3.15 President George E. Vincent, of the University 
of Minnesota, spoke to the Association in Sage Chapel on “ Vocations 
and Culture.”’ Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey introduced President Vin- 
cent. The latter spoke with the vitality, the definiteness and the 
inevitable right word that President Vincent has taught us to expect. 
Later in the afternoon there was a sunset service out of doors with 
special music. 


MonDAY, JUNE 30, 2 P.M. 


General subject, “The Industrial Side of Home Economics.” _ Pre- 
siding officer, Miss Isabel Ely Lord. 


The first paper was by Miss Mary Quinn, Pratt Institute, on the 
“ Basic Work in Art, in Preparing Teachers of Home Economics.”” Mr. 
C. E. Prosser, Executive Secretary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, gave a most interesting address 
on “The Girl in Industry.” This was followed by a paper by Miss 
Mary E. Parker, of the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, on 
“Preparing the Girl for Industrial Vocations.”’ 

There was discussion of the papers from which a few extracts are 
given: 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold: One difficulty we have experienced is that we can not 
find teachers for the schools where girls must be taught in preparation for trades. 
It did not matter very much whether they were to be taught dress-making, but it 
was agreed by those who were associated with Mr. Prosser in Massachusetts that 
it was essential that the women who went to teach in these schools should be those 
who understood the principles of industry, who should know what a day’s work 
meant, and who should understand the homes from which they were to work 
later. Home economics has not yet met the demand for teachers who can teach 
home economics to the working girl. We are trying to do it, and each one of us 
is trying to work out some key by which it will be done, but the people will not 
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have confidence that we have been so schooled in household economics that we 
can go into the work rooms or the industrial schools and teach, unless we our- 
selves have more industrial training. It is perfectly clear that the young woman 
who is to teach in the industrial schools should be put through a course of indus- 
trial apprenticeship. 


Dr. Ira S. Wile continued the discussion. He said: We must recognize the origin 
of this problem. Dr. Prosser prophesies that in ten years we will have all chil- 
dren going to school until sixteen. In the first place the country as a whole has 
not adequate educational laws; you can not tell, then, about educational guidance 
unless you can compel children to be where you can give them the education and 
the guidance so that the necessity for compulsory education may be realized. I 
am not quite so optimistic as Dr. Prosser. I wish I were, but I cannot say it will 
be in ten years when I realize not only the fact of the term of years which a child 
must go to school, but also when I consider that some states only have four or 
five months in their school year. 

You cannot guarantee that any child is going to remain in a vocation simply 
because you put him there. Who is to choose? Is the child capable of deciding 
what his life work shall be? How many of you knew at fourteen or sixteen what 
you wanted to do later? How many times have you changed your mind about 
it since fourteen or sixteen; how many are sure what you will be doing five years 
from now? We have the same problem in industrial education. We must not 
hold up that beautiful emblem of income, and gauge vocational work by money. 
The thing to teach to all is the joy of living, the value of honest work, the joy of 
doing something and doing it well and taking an interest in it, and whether we 
do it on the productive side or the distributive side it does not matter at all. 


Meeting adjourned. 


Monbay, JUNE 30, 8 P.M. 


General subject, ‘The Extension Side of Home Economics.” Pre- 
siding officer, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Professor Otis W. Caldwell, of the University of Chicago, 
whose able address was on ‘‘ Home Economics and Rural Extension.” 
The chairman then called on extension workers present to speak 
briefly, each on her own work. There were speakers from thirteen 
states and one Canadian province, as follows: Washington, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Vermont, New Jersey, Iowa, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Maine, Maryland and Quebec. Delaware and 
Florida also had extension workers at the annual meeting. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10 A.M. 


General subject, “The Educational Side of Home Economics.” 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. Papers were presented 
by Miss Anna W. Williams, Kansas State Agricultural College, on 
“Some Results from a Study of the Factors in Bread Making;’’ Miss 
Cora E. Gray, University of Illinois, on “Problems in the Preparation 
and Use of Foods;” Professor J. F. Snell, MacDonald College, on 
“The Basic Work in Science, in Preparing Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics;”” and Miss Sarah J. MacLeod, Pratt Institute, on “An 
Experiment in Teaching Economics.”’ In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the following persons spoke: Dr. A. C. Blood, Simmons Col- 
lege; Miss Josephine T. Berry, University of Minnesota; Dr. J. F. 
Snell; Miss Flora Rose; Mrs. Alice P. Norton, University of Chicago. 


Meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 8 P.M. 


Presiding officer, Acting-President T. F. Crane, Cornell University. 
The first address of the evening was by Mr. H. F. J. Porter, Secre- 
tary of the Efficiency Society, who gave an interesting account of 
the aims and the work of that society. The main feature of the 
evening’s program was the President’s address, by Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, an address which summed up the purposes and possible 
results of this meeting.* 

At the close of Miss Arnold’s address Mrs. Abel presented the 
report on the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, already given.‘ Miss 
Arnold then called on the Secretary, who asked those present to make 
pledges toward the $500 fund necessary to start the new Home- 
makers’ Department in the JouRNAL. Pledges were made at the close 
of the meeting, and in twenty-four hours the whole sum was given 
or pledged by members present. No better proof of the vitality of 
the Association has ever been given than the ease with which this 
sum was raised. 


Meeting adjourned. 


3See p. 317. 
*See p. 365. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10 A.M. 


General subject, “The Housekeeper’s Side of Home Economics.” 
Presiding Officer, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews. After a brief report by 
the Secretary regarding the special JouRNAL fund, Mrs. Abel gave a 
further statement of the help asked from the Association in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the Homemakers’ Department in the 
JOURNAL. 

Dr. Andrews then introduced Mrs. J. George Frederick, author of 
“The New Housekeeping,” who spoke in a most stimulating way on 
“Efficiency in the Household.” 

Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey, who had been unable to be present at 
the session on this subject, then addressed the Association on exten- 
sion work. He spoke especially of home economics work at Cornell 
University, and said in part: 


If we are trying to work educational processes out of the daily lives of the peo- 
ple, why then, of course, we must organize educationally the affairs and interests 
of women in the same way as we have the affairs and interests of men, but in a 
larger way. I do not like to think of home economics as resting merely upon the 
affairs of women; it rests still deeper than that, it rests upon the affairs of the 
home. As I tried to say here once before, there are some of us still old-fashioned 
enough to think that the home is an institution worth preserving, and all the 
enterprises that grow out of it, so that the home economics education is founded 
on the fundamental necessities of the race. It needs no apology and no explana- 
tion, except to persons who wish to have more information about it, so that in 
this institution we never asked permission to put it in. We merely put it in, and 
we have been confident from the first to the last that the work would prove itself 
in time. It has proved itself more rapidly than in the beginning I anticipated it 
would. Now the point I wish to leave is the point with which I began, and that 
is that this home economics work in the College of Agriculture at Cornell (and I 
hope it is the same all over the country) is not a concession to public demand; 
it lies in the nature of the case. If we are to have a real democracy, why then 
we must democratize for an educated people to the last of the folk in the homes 
and on the farms. I do not see how it is possible to have real democracy until 
we have a thoroughly developed home economics education. 


A discussion on the “Best Way Yet” was to follow Mrs. Frederick’s 
paper, but there was very brief time for it, and therefore it was decided 
to hold a special session in the evening for the discussion of this 
interesting topic before the regular meeting. 

The final address of this session was a most valuable one by Miss 
Helen B. Young, on “The Relation of Home Planning to Home 
Economics.” This was illustrated by lantern slides. 
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The sessions beginning Wednesday evening, July 2, through Friday 
morning, July 4, were under the charge of the Institution Economics 
Section and are separately reported.® 

The annual elections were held on Thursday, July 3, officers being 
elected for the calendar year 1914. The report of the tellers, Mrs. 
B. H. Hyde and Miss C. A. Mulligan, was read at the evening session, 
as follows: 

The total number of votes cast was 59. Officers received the vote 
and were duly elected as follows: 

President, Sarah Louise Arnold, 59. 

Vice-Presidents, Martha Van Rensselaer, 59, Abby L. Marlatt, 57; 
Benjamin R. Andrews, 58. 

Secretary, Isabel Ely Lord, 57. 

Treasurer, C. F. Langworthy, 58. 

For members of the Council, to serve five years, Mrs. Mary H. Abel, 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, 
Prof. Wm. Morse Cole, 57 each. 

Nominating Committee, to serve five years, Miss Bertha M. Terrill. 

There was but one scattering vote. 

The final general session was held at 12 noon on Friday, July 4, 
when the flag of the Home Economics Building was raised. The 
President, Miss Arnold, presided, and asked for the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which was submitted. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions: The members of the American Home 
Economics Association have enjoyed the hospitality extended by Cornell Univer- 
sity at their sixth annual meeting, therefore it is 

Resolved, That we express to Cornell University our deep appreciation of its 
generous hospitality extended to us through the Department of Home Economics 
of its College of Agriculture. 

Resolved, That we give special thanks to Acting President Crane, Ex-President 
Andrew D. White, Dean Liberty H. Bailey, and other members of the Cornell 
faculty, for their cordial welcome and their expressions of sympathy with our 
subject and aims. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge a special indebtedness to the Department of 
Home Economics of the College of Agriculture; to Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Rose, and their associates for the untiring efforts which have made possible the 
perfection of arrangement so noticeable at this meeting; and to the young women 
of the Frigga Fylge Club who have given of their personal services untiringly. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to those not members of our Association 
who have contributed so much of value to our program: Mme. Alice Geubel de 





5See p. 378. 
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la Ruelle, Envoy of the French Republic; Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver; Miss J. J. 
Eschenbrenner; President George E. Vincent; Mr. C. R. Prosser; Prof. Otis W. 
Caldwell; Mrs. J. George Frederick; Mr. H. F. J. Porter; Mrs. Annie L. Hansen, 
and Miss Emma Winslow. 

Resolved, That the Association express its gratitude for the assurance of sym- 
pathy with its aims and the expressions of the spirit of codperation offered in the 
greetings of delegates to this meeting from associations with kindred aims. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to members of the Cornell Faculty and 
others for the enjoyable excursions that have been arranged, and to the many 
who have extended social courtesies. 

JosePHINE T. Berry, Chairman, 
CATHARINE A. MULLIGAN, 
C. F. LANGWoRTHY. 


Special resolutions were presented at previous sessions as follows: There has been 
one thought so often and so universally voiced throughout the days of this con- 
ference, that your committee finds itself under obligation to give it expression in 
advance of its formal report to be presented Friday. 

The members of the Association recognize everywhere the wisdom and untiring 
efforts of Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose in providing for their comfort and 
pleasure. They deeply appreciate their unselfish service, and will carry with them 
the inspiration of the fuller revelation of the power and personality of these women. 

Resolved, That we extend to Dean Liberty H. Bailey the sincere thanks of the 
entire Association for the inspiration and encouragement gained from his philo- 
sophical analysis of the present and his vision of the future of home economics 
in education and in the national life. 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association wishes to assure the 
Honorable Andrew D. White that it appreciates fully the honor conferred by his 
presence and participation in its meetings. 

JosePHINE T. Berry, Chairman, 
CATHARINE A. MULLIGAN. 
C. F. LANGWorTHY. 


Mme. Alice Geubel de la Ruelle offered her formal thanks to the 
Association and to Cornell University for the hospitality offered her 
as an official of the French Republic. 

Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey read one of his own poems. The main 
address was made by ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who said in part: 


My office today is a very simple one. It is simply to spread before you, or 
rather call your attention to, the flag of our country. I need not tell you how 
poets and orators, historians and philosophers, men and women of light and lead- 
ing in every field have looked with joy and hope to the American flag. Devotion 
to the flag, devotion to a symbol, devotion to anything which represents even 
in the most humble and plainest way the great ideas on which a nation is founded, 
becomes in some sense, and justly, a part of the religion of that country. 
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There have been in the minds of some thinking men from time to time doubts 
as to whether the devotion to the sign, to the symbol, to the emblem, did not too 
much outweigh that which sign and symbol and emblem represented and covered. 
But as we review the history of the development of our race we shall see that after 
the sign, symbol, the banner or flag has been not merely to help but to necessitate. 

There are great triumphs to be won in the development of the human race, and 
my hope is that this flag will symbolize to the world a triumph such as shall rise 
at least above all others to the honor and to the glory of our country. Everyone 
of us has as his duty to make the reputation of his country better and better, the 
reputation of his country, of his republic, which is to be a real republic, not merely 
one of political intrigue, merely of pretenses and reform. An anarchial jumble of 
propositions of reforms and of progress amounts to nothing. If that is the case 
it will go down as other republics and as other anarchies have gone down. Then 
let us hope for something better. No country has ever made provision for the 
education of its citizens as has ourown. All that must count for something. That 
we do our duty, that and that alone is the way in which the American flag shall 
be truly lifted and honored in the eyes of the nations. Those of you who in your 
Christian churches, and indeed in the Jewish synagogues, read the poetry of that 
race from which so much of our religion has come, will remember one of the most 
noble psalms in which this line occurs, a very noble and beautiful line, worthy to 
be repeated in every prayer and in all praise always: “In the name of God I will 
lift up my banner.” 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold then adjourned the sixth annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 
IsaABEL Ety Lorn, 
Secretary. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SECTION. 


The sessions from Wednesday evening until Friday noon were in 
charge of the Institution Economics Section, and the same live inter- 
est that has characterized the meetings of the Institution Section for 
the past three years was manifest here at Cornell. 

At the Wednesday evening meeting, Miss Arnold introduced Miss 
Maria Elliott of Simmons College, who, as a pupil and friend of Mrs. 
Richards, gave the following tribute to the two members of the “Old 
Guard” present—Mrs. Dewey and Mrs. Abel: 

“Among the beautiful pictures that hang on memory’s walls for 
a few in this large company are bits of mountain heights and forest 
aisles in the Adirondacks. Climbing the heights in the early morning 
or following the woody trails at dusk is a woman whose very name 
to this audience is an inspiration and a blessing—Ellen H. Richards. 
Much of her spirit of inspiration she drew from these seasons of 
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communion with the grandeur and grace of nature’s handiwork. But 
she was seldom there for long, or alone. She knew, as no one else 
could know, how much she needed the ever-ready help of two other 
women—staunch supporters and sympathetic friends. Her child, 
the American Home Economics Association, is glad to follow her 
still, in recognizing the hearty codperation, sane guidance and gentle 
patience of Mrs. Dewey and Mrs. Abel, two members of the “Old 
Guard” as Mrs. Richards loved to call the founders of the Lake 
Placid Conference. We are blessed in having you two with us this 
week and wish to express to you our confidence and love.” 

The first paper of the evening was given by Dr. Ira S. Wile of 
New York City, on “Standards of Living.”’ He was followed by 
Mrs. Annie Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New York, on “Organiza- 
tion, Man Power and Rewards,” after which Mrs. Dewey explained 
charts on organization of college dormitories, women’s clubs, and 
other institutions. She also showed the series of blanks and printed 
directions to employees of the Lake Placid Club which showed the 
careful organization that is so suggestive to institution directors. 

A third paper scheduled for this evening, but given on the one 
previous, was read by Mr. H. T. J. Porter, Secretary of the Efficiency 
Society, New York City, in which he emphasized the importance 
of efficient organization in institutions, noting illustrations from those 
in the industrial world. 

The Thursday morning session, with Miss Van Rensselaer as chair- 
man, was divided between the reports on Laundry Management 
and Lunch Room Management. Miss S. Maria Elliott, of Simmons 
College, as chairman of the Laundry Committee, gave a report of 
the year’s work. She outlined the study that has been made on 
coéperative laundries, and reported in detail on the work of the 
Céoperative Laundry at Chatfield, Minn. She also told of the efforts 
that are being made tostandardize marking of linen sent to laundries.! 

The School Lunch Section was in charge of Miss Mary E. L. Small 
of Buffalo, New York. She introduced Miss Boughton of Philadel- 
phia, who explained the work of the Committee, and announced the 
section on School Feeding at the International Congress of School 
Hygiene to be held in Buffalo, August 25 to 30. Miss Small said that 
as it was felt that the subject of school lunches both in the high 
schools and elementary schools has been dealt with comprehensively 
at the past two meetings of the Association, the main point to be 


' This report will be published in the December Journal of Home Economics. 
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considered at this meeting was the training of the person in charge 
of the school lunches. Miss Lillian Kemp of Drexel Institute gave 
a paper on “The Training of the School Dietitian,” outlining the 
work as given at Drexel Institute. This was followed by a paper 
on “Teaching of Meals in Regular Class Work,” by Miss Margaret 
L. Durdan, Buffalo, New York. 

The question of furnishing meals free to children suffering from 
malnutrition was discussed fully, and a report of this discussion will 
be printed with the papers. 

Before the Thursday evening meeting an informal discussion on 
the subject of equipment for large numbers in institutions was held, 
Miss Van Rensselaer acting as chairman. The question of bread 
mixers with electric motors was discussed, both from the economical 
and sanitary viewpoints. The most satisfactory kind of dishwash- 
ing machines was next taken up, and experiences were quoted regard- 
ing machines showing least breakage of dishes. Suggestions were 
also offered as to the successful use of soap preparations in these 
machines. Dr. Andrews referred to the Industrial Code of the State 
of Wisconsin drawn up for the bakers of that state as a source of 
information for equipment for large kitchens. 

The major part of the evening was given over to papers showing 
the work of the Visiting Housekeeper or Domestic Educator. This 
community worker who deals with groups of people in their homes 
has many problems allied to the institution worker. The papers 
that were given were: “An Experiment: The Visiting Housekeeper’s 
Work in Detroit,” Mrs. Bessie Bishop Bothwell, Visiting House- 
keeper, The Associated Charities, Detroit, Mich. ‘Two Years of 
Work as Domestic Educator,” Mrs. Annie L. Hansen, North Amer- 
ican Civic League for Immigrants; “Home Economics in Social Work,” 
Miss Winifred S. Gibbs, Supervisor, Home Economy Department, 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor; 
“Possibilities in the Work of the Municipal Visiting Housekeeper,” 
Miss Emma Winslow, lately Visiting Housekeeper of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Friday morning session, in charge of Dr. Wm. Morse Cole, 
Chairman of the Committee on Institutional Accounts, was devoted 
to business administration and the subject was “Unit Costs.” Mr. 
Freeman, the first speaker, showed how unit costs have been used in 
many cases of manufacture as tests of efficiency, and reports on 
studies made on unit costs in hospitals were given by Mr. English. 
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A fuller report of this interesting discussion will be printed later 
with the papers. Mr. K. C. Livermore, Professor of Farm Manage- 
ment of New York State College of Agricuiture, gave a paper on 
“Institutional Farm Management.” 

The Institution Section will carry forward its work through the 
coming year with committees actively at work on Dormitory, Lunch 
Room, and Laundry Management; Organization and Efficiency in 
Administration; Training in Institutional Management; Institutional 
Accounting; Dietary Administration, and so forth. The names of 
the members of these committees may be obtained from the secretary 
of the Institution Economics Section, Miss Emma H. Gunther, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Emma H. GuNTHER, 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
AT RICHMOND. 


The American Home Economics Association held a meeting in 
connection with the Southern Education Conference at Richmond, 
Virginia, in April. The meeting was held in the auditorium of the 
Jefferson Hotel, and was attended by some fifty members of the 
Conference. Dr. B. R. Andrews of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, vice-president of the Association, presided and made the 
opening address in which he outlined briefly the history of the Asso- 
ciation and the educational work which home economics is attempt- 
ing to accomplish. Miss Isabel Ely Lord, director of the School of 
Household Arts and Sciences at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and secre- 
tary of the Association, was the second speaker. Miss Lord described 
the practice house which has recently been added to the equipment 
at Pratt Institute, and which consists of a residence located near the 
Institute and used as a residence school, students living there in 
groups. 

The third speaker was Dr. C. F. Langworthy, chief of Nutrition 
Investigations, Department of Agriculture, and treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Langworthy spoke of the Syllabus of Home Economics 
which has recently been published by the Richards Memorial Fund of 
the American Home Economics Association. Informal discussion 
followed the speeches. 

Although the work is widespread in the Southern States and 
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meetings of local organizations numerous, this meeting was the first 
formal gathering of home economics workers in the South, and as 
such seems especially significant. It is hoped that next year under 
the auspices of the national organization and the Southern Educa- 
tion Conference there will be a larger meeting. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY, 
GHENT, BELGIUM. 


The Second International Congress for the Teaching of Household Economy 
met at Ghent, Belgium, June 15-18, 1913. This meeting followed immediately 
upon that of the International Association of Women Farmers, and it was most 
interesting to note how closely these two movements are allied in the continental 
countries. As is usual at such meetings not the least stimulating feature was the 
opportunity of coming in contact with so many earnest workers interested in 
furthering the same movement, people from different countries, speaking several 
languages, in many cases having different problems, but all with one idea in com- 
mon, that of spreading the gospel of “right living.”’ Nationality and class dis- 
tinctions were forgotten, and each was eager to discover anything that would be 
of help in meeting a particular problem and at the same time to give the benefit 
of her experience to others. 

The program committee is to be commended upon the excellent way in which 
the preliminary work was handled. Realizing that the actual time for the proceed- 
ings would of necessity be too short for a full discussion and that many who could 
contribute much of value would not be present, the program was arranged months 
in advance and specialists in various lines of work were asked to contribute. These 
articles were published a sufficiently long time in advance to enable those inter- 
ested to read them and become familiar with the main facts under discussion. In 
some of the sections, in order to make the subject still more clear these resolutions 
were printed and distributed upon the day when they were to be offered. While 
this plan made possible a much more valuable body of subject matter it had the 
defect of making the meetings themselves both formal and set in character. 

The program was divided into four sections as follows: I, Home Economics 
Instruction in the Primary and Family School; II, Home Economics Teaching for 
Adults in conjunction with the Secondary Schools; III, Training of Teachers for 
Home Economics Work; IV, Progress of Home Economics Teaching in the dif- 
ferent Countries and the Importance of this teaching from a Sociai Point of View. 

It is impossible in so short a space to give a full account of the program. Those 
who are interested in the details are referred to the preliminary reports and the 
verbal proceedings.! 

To the American teachers probably the most interesting feature of the meeting 
had to do with the development of the work in the several countries. In America 








1 These five volumes may be obtained by sending five francs ($2) to the Secré- 
tariat Général du Dixiéme Congrés de |’Enseignement Ménager, 19, Rue Williams, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 
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we are so isolated that we know comparatively little of what the European coun- 
tries are doing along these lines. It was interesting to note the stimulus that 
had been given to the development of the work by the meeting at Friburg in 
1908, and also to see how the work of the schools has been supplemented 
by other forces, agricultural and social. They have realized in Europe, as we have 
only commenced to realize, that the solution to all these problems lies in educa- 
tion, and especially home education. As Miss Bertha Trussel’ expressed it ‘‘ Home 
economics teaching has made much progress in Switzerland since the time of the 
last Congress. It now seems that in the teaching of this subject lies the solution 
of such important social problems as the prevention of infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis, and drunkenness.” 

France, Switzerland, and Belgium are the three countries from which the work 
has spread, and in many other countries where the work has been recently intro- 
duced it has been avowedly patterned after that in one of these countries. They 
have also supplied many of the teachers who have introduced the work into new 
fields, for it is only after the work has taken hold and the demand for teachers is 
felt that the special schools for training teachers have been established. In all 
of the countries reporting, from Norway and Sweden to Italy, and from England 
to Roumania, there has been a remarkable development since 1908, probably due 
in part to the stimulus given to public sentiment by the last congress held in 
Switzerland at that time, and in part to the general awakening of the people to 
all social problems. : 

The discussions of all the sections overlapped. It was probably the first sec- 
tion upon which the most of the interest centered. It is in the primary grades 
that the work is first introduced, and it is often given here when not elsewhere in 
the course. This is what would be expected when the work is given from a social 
point of view. It must be given where it will reach the greatest number of pupils. 
The actual age varies in the different countries according to the school laws, but 
in general it is offered for the last two years of compulsory attendance so that it 
reaches all of the pupils and at a time when they are most likely to be interested 
in it. The ages of the children are given as from eleven to fourteen years. In 
some places work is offered before this time, but in general it is conceded to be 
better to have the school concentrate upon the practical work during the last 
two years, and to make an effort to obtain the codperation of the home during the 
earlier years. While the children seem younger than those in our sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades the courses seem to correspond to those offered there. 

Though this primary course is definitely required of the girls in some localities, 
in some it may be optional. In other places, to the primary course with or with- 
out home economics, is added a two year course with the special needs of the girl 
in view. These are called schools of the fourth degree, and the work in them 
varies, depending upon the amount of previous work and the future needs of the 
girl. These schools correspond in general to our continuation schools. Schools 
which correspond more closely to our ideas of continuation schools have been 
established in many places, and the extension of such schools is urged. Miss 


? First International Congress for the Teaching of Household Economy, Fri- 
burg, Switzerland, 1908. 
3 Volume IV of preliminary publication. 
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Wiltop-Konig*‘ describes them as they exist in Holland. Classes are arranged 
which meet only for certain hours on definite days and the work can be adapted 
to the needs and conveniences of the various working classes, and in some cases 
to the mothers in the homes. This attempt to meet the needs of the mother, 
together with the visiting of the teacher in the home, has done much to strengthen 
the bond between the school and the home and to secure the codperation of the 
mother in the training of her children. 

In England girls must attend school until they reach the fourteenth year, 
although those who attain to a certain standard of excellence are allowed to leave 
before, in the twelfth or thirteenth year. By introducing the home economics 
work in the eleventh year all of the students get at least a part of the training. 
Since those who leave early get only a portion of the course Miss Calder of Liver- 
pool, suggests that all the domestic science be given in a special six months’ course 
devoted entirely to this work and made compulsory for every girl. 

For the rural localities where the work is badly needed and where it is not 
possible to support a full time school there are the so-called ambulatory or mov- 
able schools. These schools remain in the different localities varying lengths of 
time, usually about three months, and bring to the girls the training otherwise 
unattainable. In Holland® these courses are conceded to be institutions of great 
importance for popularizing home economics in the country and for increasing 
prosperity and public health. In Yorkshire, England, such a school has been 
held in a furniture van fitted up as a small kitchen. This goes from place 
to place, stopping at some central point for four consecutive weeks. The financ- 
ing of such schools varies in the different countries. Generally they are sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the state working through the boards of education 
or agriculture. 

As the work is being given more and more in the public schools the demand 
for properly trained teachers arises, and practically all of the countries have met 
this need by the establishment of normal schools. This training differs greatly 
in the various countries. The time spent in such training varies from a few months 
to two, or possibly three, years, depending upon the standards of the people and 
the amount of previous training of the students. Some of the schools require a 
normal school certificate for entrance. In general a larger proportion of time is 
spent on practical and less on theoretical training than in our own country. The 
tendency in the development of the training school is to lengthen the course. This 
is seen particularly when a comparison is made between the countries where the 
work has been recently established and those where the work is of longer stand- 
ing and has become more static. The teachers previously trained meet this pro- 
gressive spirit by forming study clubs for improvement. 

Closely allied with the normal schools are frequently professional schools. In 
some of these the professional training is for the preparation of dietitians and 
housekeepers, while many have attached departments where young women of the 
lower classes may train themselves for cooks, waitresses, and ladies’ maids. 


“ 


* Martine Wiltop-Konig, Professeur 4 la Nouvelle Ecole Ménager d’Amsterdam. 
Sec. I. 
5M. E. Liliman-Bosch. Amsterdam. Les cuisines volants et les cours volant 


d’enseigment ménager. 
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In comparing the work in Europe with the work in America it seems that though 
the work in this country is developed along broader lines, in Europe the work is 
being better adapted to the needs of the people. This is indicated in Section 2, 
Resolution 4: “The organization of training in domestic economy shall be based 
upon local necessity and ‘upon the particular requirements of each category of 
pupils in such a manner as to make the best use of every material and pedagogical 
means at hand.”’ Section III, Resolution 35: “Teachers of domestic economy 
shall be recruited, as far as possible, in the districts in which they will be called 
upon to teach.” 

At the final meeting two interesting sets of resolutions were offered, the first 
of which was presented by the International Committee and related to the Inter- 
national Office for Instruction in Home Economics at Friburg. This office was 
established by the Congress, but the work has been greatly crippled by the death 
of the former director shortly after his appointment. A new director, M. L. 
Genoud, has been appointed and the work promises to be most interesting and 
valuable. A visit to this office at Rue des Alpes, Friburg, Switzerland, is one 
that will be of value to anyone interested along these lines. In this office is a col- 
lection of home economics periodicals and the texts used in the various countries. 
American and English texts are conspicuous by their absence. The writer had 
the pleasure of leaving the first JouRNAL oF Home Economics there, and we may 
well be proud that there was nothing there that can compare with it. 

The last of the resolutions offered was the natural result of trying to compare 
courses under so many different nomenclatures. This resolution was offered by 
a committee of teachers from Holland: “It is recommended to issue before the 
next congress is in preparation, an exact compendium, provided with notes of 
explanation, of the system of education (elementary, secondary, and of higher 
and technical instruction) in the different countries, stating the ages at which the 
average pupils enter and leave the schools, so that everybody in drawing up the 
reports may know how educational matters are arranged abroad in order that 
the confusion of denomination and signification—from which at this congress 
difficulties repeatedly arose—may be prevented in future.” 

Let us do our part in the support of the International Office and in helping in 
the compendium for which the need is expressed above, and when the Congress 
of rors is held let us see to it that America is more largely represented than in 


1913. 
Louise STANLEY. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 


The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene, the first meeting of this 
Congress on American soil, was held at Buffalo, New York, August 25 to 30. The 
meetings were held under the patronage of President Wilson, and the general ses- 
sions were presided over by Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The meetings were full of interest and were attended by delegates from 
fifteen foreign countries in addition to those from the United States and Canada. 
The program was divided into three sections, (1) The Hygiene of School Buildings, 
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Grounds, Material, Equipment and Up-Keep; (2) The Hygiene of School Admin- 
istration, Curriculum and Schedule; and (3) Medical, Hygienic and Sanitary Super- 
vision of Schools. The sections were subdivided as follows: Section 1: School 
buildings and their equipment; Open-air schools; The ventilation, heating and 
cleaning of school buildings. Section 2: Status of school hygiene and methods of 
instruction in city, village and country schools; Instruction in hygiene; Fatigue 
and nervousness in school children; Mental hygiene and the hygiene of the mentally 
abnormal child; Play and athletics; School hygiene in relation to the home and the 
community. Section 3: Medical inspection; School nurses and school clinics; 
The exciting and contributory causes of disease and physical defects in school 
children; Crippled children; The conservation of vision; Symposium on health; 
supervision of college and university students; Symposium on oral hygiene; Sym- 
posium on school feeding; Symposium on school illumination; Symposium on sex 
hygiene; Symposium on tuberculosis among school children; Symposium on child 
labor; Symposium on mental hygiene. In addition to the above sessions there were 
general open meetings, conferences, clinics, and consultations. 

The exhibits from the various states and from Mexico and Sweden were most 
interesting. There was a good showing of illustrative material for use in teaching 
home economics, the exhibit attracting the most attention being the charts pre- 
pared by Dr. C. F. Langworthy, shown as they are used in the Buffalo schools, 
set in a deep frame and hinged, so that only one chart is shown at one time. 

The symposium on school feeding was arranged by the School Lunch Committee 
of the American Home Economics Association. Miss Caroline L. Hunt presided 
at the sessions and Mrs. Lucian Howe and Miss Euphemia Diem were the vice- 
chairmen. Mrs. Louise Stevens Bryant, secretary of the session was unable to be 
present on account of illness, and Miss Alice C. Boughton acted as secretary. The 
following papers were read: “History and Present Status of the School Feeding 
Movement,” Louise Stevens Bryant, Philadelphia (read by Dr. Lucas); “‘ Medical 
Inspection and the Nutrition of School Children,” Ira S. Wile, New York; ‘‘ Mal- 
nutrition and Mental Defectives,” Helen MacMurchy, Toronto; * Special Studies in 
Correlation of Malnutrition and Disease,’ John Aulde, M.D., Philadelphia; ‘“Train- 
ing of School Dietitians,” Caroline L. Hunt, Washington; ‘Administration of 
School Lunches in Cities,’ Alice C. Boughton, Philadelphia; “‘ Relation of Menus 
to Standard Dietaries,’”’ Mabel Hyde Kittredge, New York; “The Educational 
and Social Possibilities of School Feeding,’ Mary E. L. Small, Buffalo; ““Warm 
Lunches in Rural Schools,’”’ Mary L. Bull, St. Paul; “History and Development of 
Lunches in High Schools,” Julia Pulsifer, Boston; “High School Lunches under 
School Board Control,” Emma Smedley, Philadelphia; and the following paper 
was read by title: “‘Cantines Scholaires,”” by Leon Meyer, Medical Inspector, 
Schools of Paris. 

There were many social features to the Congress, evening receptions at the 
Twentieth Century Club, the University Club, the Buffalo Club; an automobile 
trip followed by tea at the country clubs; a trip to Niagara Falls; a luncheon for 
the School Lunch Session at the Chapter House, the club house of the women 
teachers association of the public schools, and many informal entertainments at 
private homes. 

The next meeting of the Congress will be held at Brussels, Belgium, in 1915. 











